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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





HERE the Albert Hall now stands— 


“ Halbert ’All, that name of fear, 
More pleasing to a Cockney’s ear! ""— 


there still survived exactly two-and-twenty years ago, 
to the south of the then newly-erected Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park, the once famous town residence of the 
Countess of Blessington. It stood a little way back 
from the highroad at Kensington Gore, in a beautiful 
old-fashioned garden of its own stretching away 
towards Brompton in a careless confusion of lawns, 
dingles, and shrubberies. Thither had flocked, season 
after season, the literary celebrities of London, as to a 
sort of halfway-house towards old Holland House 
further to the westwards at Kensington. There that 
charming and more graceful Crichton Count Alfred 
D’Orsay had reigned for years together as the arbiter 
elegantiarum. Thither had congregated, upon many 
a_delightful evening, in the salons of Madame la 
Comtesse, the more celebrated among the popular 
authors of the day during the reign of the fourth 
William. There they had continued to assemble even 
during the earlier years of the young Queen Victoria. 
The author of Vivian Grey, when his dark ringlets were 
in the lustre of their luxuriance. Delightful bright-eyed 
Boz with his youthful and beardless face and those 
flowing locks that descended towards his shoulders, so 
utterly unlike the Charles Dickens of the hereafter. 
The author‘of “‘ Pelham,” whom we have heard say of 
those gatherings at Gore House that—Yes, they were 
very charming, though, somehow, he had always felt 
there as though his cravat [his, Pelham’s!] were but 
indifferently adjusted. The historian of the common- 
wealth was there repeatedly, among the loungers, 
afterwards more eminent yet as the biographer of 
Goldsmith and of more than one of his own illustrious 
contemporaries. The romancist of Réokwood was 
there, too, not infrequently, among the habitués of those 
elegant drawing-rooms, contrasting with his handsome 
English presence the features and bearing of more than 
one remarkable foreign visitor. Conspicuous among the 
latter, warbling a chanson maybe to the tinkling accom- 
paniment of his guitar, was the Comte Charles de 
Morny, then seemingly the merest petit maitre, and 
‘giving no promise whatever of his later mastery of all 
the profounder arts of a daring and ruthless proficient 
in the science of statesmanship. Pre-eminent, how- 
ever, among all those more strictly continental 
frequenters of Gore House, was that inscrutable and 
taciturn prince who was then deemed alfijost univer- 
sally the most infatuated of political day-dreamers, 
but who nevertheless came so soon afterwards not only 
to take, but to hold for upwards of twenty years 
together, supreme power in France, and for, the better 
part of that long interval, also, in the councils of the 
European part of Christendom. Already, at the 


date we are here more particularly alluding to, many 
startling changes had come to one or another of the 
otable group that had been wont to assemble in that 
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daintily-appointed suite of rooms at Kensington Gore, 
Prince Louis Napoleon had (all the while preserving 
his title as Prince) reigned, even then, for more than a 
couple of years in the midst of a swarm of intriguing 
rivals over the French forty millions, in his character 
as Republican President. De Morny had already 
thrown aside his guitar and was preparing even 
then to make good his claim to be regarded 
within a very few months afterwards as one 
of the leading organisers of’ the most astounding 
thunderclap in the shape of a coup d'état that Europe 
had known for three centuries. The Countess of 
Blessington had already, two years previously, passed 
into her grave, as the Count Alfred Dorsay was to 
vanish into his in another twelvemonth. 
a transformation no less startling had passed, even 
then, over their famous London residence. Gore 
House was Gore House no longer. Situated so 
elegibly within view, one hardly ventures to say within 
a stone’s throw of the Crystal Palace erected there in 
Hyde Patk in 1851 for the first Grand International 
Exhibition, the goodly old red-brick mansion had been 
taken by an @fiterprising speculator, and opened asa 
sort of sensatiofial Eating House or Restaurant upona 
large scale, undef the imposing title of Soyer’s Sym- 
posium. The sometime chef of the Reform Club had 
assumed to himself for the nonce, and this under the 
scrutiny of his brothers and sisters from all parts of the 
European continéMt, the novel character of an English 
Boniface. e sylvan grounds surrounding the build- 
ing were metamorphosed into a straggling kind of 
improvised tea garden. There an ox was roasted 
whole, with an ingenious apparatus of gas flames, on 
the day when the Symposium was inaugurated. There 
we periectly well remember listening to a.nightingale 
warbling most deliciously by moonlight in a little 
coppice in one corner of the garden, within sight of the 
gleaming roof of the Crystal Palace hard by. What 
lingers quite as distinctly in our recollection, more- 
over, as even that song of the nightingale out in the 
garden under the moonlight, was an internal decora- 
tion, was the internal decoration of Gore House at the 
time when it was transformed into Soyer’s Symposium. 
This was a wonderful drawing that extended all the 
way Bp thé grand staircase. It was humorous, fan- 
tastic, bizarre, grotesque, to the last pitch of extrava- 
gance. There, traced out comically on the walls of 
that staircase, were all the celebrities and notorieties of 
that epoch—recognisable all of them upon the instant 
—dashed off with the drollest ease by the hand of a 
perfect master of the art of the caricaturist. How 
people laughed and loitered on that staircase! How 
they chuckled at the recognition of their friend’s 
“‘viznomy,” as Elia has it, and sometimes with a half- 
wince at the recognition of—themselves! Who was 
the wicked wight who had done the deed, who after 
laughing in his sleeve at all the notabilities of the hour 
had come here upon no sleeveless errand, as a very 
Pasquin of the Pencil, to take them all off thus delight- 
fully ? Then it was that, for the first time, while loitering 
up that laughter-moving staircase, we heard whispere 

what came to the knowledge of the general public only 
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ge years afterwards, the name of Sala. Originally 
imght up as an artist, he was then—in his twenty- 
#h year—still wielding his brush and his crayon. As 
,mere aside, too, he had already written, once in a 
gy, but rather as a pastime or, in other words, not 
ionally. Half-a-dozen years previously, in 1845, 
sen he was no more than nineteen, he had penned a 
dimsical burlesque story or skit apropos of the then 
justrous mania in regard to railways. It was his 
jst venture at authorship; and the tale thus told he 
i the new sensation then, for him, of beholding, in 
ithe glory of print, in the columns of the still 
jurishing little penny Family Herald. Scarcely four 
woths after the motley throngs that crowded Soyer’s 


* Iymposium had begun laughing at Sala’s delectable 


mee of pictorial pleasantry on the staircase of what 
msonce Gore House, the young comic cartoonist had 
lopped his first contribution into the letter-box of 
tarles Dickens’ Household Words. That sketch of 
is, moreover, had proved thereupon to be a hit so 
amistakeable that his path in life was changed forth- 
wth. From that time, indeed, art was abandoned; 
itrature was adopted as his profession. Twenty-two 








mars have since then elapsed, and within that interval 
ieyoung artist turned author, pen, instead of pencil, 
ahand, has worked on laboriously and indefatigably. 
isrepeatedly before now has happened in the instance 
fother brilliant men, he has fought his way on to the 
mecess and the reputation which have long since come 
abe his, by right of many years of honourable toil, 
trough all sorts of captious sneers, and through a very 
list-storm of derision. Incidentally, in the Preface to 
ttvolume that brought his name more prominently 
the general public, meaning ‘‘ Twice Round the 
tock,” he himself took occasion to refer to the 
mumstance that, simply because he had been con- 
thuting to a periodical, whose conductor the writer of 
tt Saturday Review held in hatred, the latter journal 
ld been pleased to pursue him “‘ with an acharnement 
ite exciting to experience.”” Thoroughly original as 
kt is, delightfully humorous, manfully outspoken, and, 
Matever his persistent and implacable depreciators 
lay assert to the contrary, entirely unaffected in his 
tanner, writing as he does, just helter-skelter, as the 
thim of the moment prompts him, he has, nevertheless, 
~with a sort of malignant persistency on the part of his 
wilers—been set apart for years together by the staff 
ii the Saturday Review as one to be assailed, in season 
id out of season, as the fairest possible game for 
idicule, bracketed in the same category with the most 
shed bétes noives of that serene and magnanimous 
thority. Yet, all the while, the man thus implacably 
Wntemned and derided is, within the knowledge of us 
One of the most popular writers of our day; one 
name is thoroughly well known in both hemi- 
€s in his multiple character as essayist, journalist, 
welist, critic, and north, south, east, west, “‘ over the 
Sand far away,” as a newspaper correspondent. 
_ George Augustus Henry Sala was born in London, 
1826, His father was by birth a Portuguese, though 
adoption and naturalisation an Englishman. His 
Tt, who was for years popularly known in this 





country as an operatic singer of some eminence, though 
herself born in England, was of West Indian extraction. 
Physiognomically there is evidence in the dark hair 
and swarthy complexion of Mr. Sala of his southern 
and tropical parentage. His original adoption of art 
as a profession has already been mentioned. Happily 
for the multitude his writings have during the last 
score of years so agreeably, and never once perniciously, 
entertained, he was, as we have seen, at twenty-five 
years of age, turned aside from the easel to the desk, 
becoming thenceforth systematically a contributor to 
the periodicals. That turning-point in his career 
was dated Saturday, the 6th September, 1851, the 
year of the first great Exhibition. For then it 
was that there appeared in the  seventy-sixth 
number of Household Words the earliest of all his 
contributions to that famous periodical. The title of 
the paper—is Mr. Sala aware of this ?—(a capital title 
in itself), occurs originally in the forty-seventh chapter 
of ‘‘ Pickwick.” It is where Lowten, Mr. Perker’s 
clerk, turns suddenly te Job Trotter, on their hearing the 
clock strike ten, each of them being instantly rendered 
cognisant thereby that Job cannot possibly return to the 
Fleet until the morning. ‘‘ There, it’s too late now. You 
can’t get in to-night ; you've got the key of the street, 
my friend.” People who don’t sleep in bed, here o’ 
nights in London, are subdivided by the young essayist, 
in the opening paragraph of that article, into three 
classes—first, those who are kept out of their beds by 
business, such as the Editors of morning newspapers ; 
secondly, roysterers anxious, as he humorously observes, 
‘to cultivate a knowledge of the Lark species, or in- 
tent on the navigation of the Spree”; thirdly, those 
who don’t go to bed for the simple and sufficient reason 
that they have no bed to go to. These latter—the 
article here referred to as having appeared in Charles 
Dickens’ own journal, goes on to observe, in explana- 
tion or justification of its. own title—“‘ are facetiously 
said to possess ‘the key of the street.’”” Yes, so said 
facetiously since that first utterance of it (probably for- 
gotten at the moment by the inimitable humorist him- 
self), in the classic pages of “‘ Pickwick.” When the 
paper, thus entitled, appeared, in the September of 1851, 
in Household Words, everybody attributed it to the con- 
ductor himself, certainly nobody imagined fora moment 
that it was written by the youngest and the least ex- 
perienced of all his contributors. It was so wonder- 
fully realistic, and and so delightfully fresh throughout. 
It was an anticipation (and by so many years!) of the 
Amateur Casual of the Pall Mall Gazette. And it was 
sO, moreover, without any foretaste of that revolting 
plunge into the bath as of weak mutton broth! Track- 
ing him down column after column, following him 
through one street after anothcr as he wearily treads 
the London pavements, our interest in the benighted 
wayfarer is sustained unbroken to the very close, where 
at length, in the grey dawn, he finds refuge at last in 
an early coffee-shop, and over fourpenn’orth of breakfast 
endeavours to keep himself awake (after his long vigil) 
over the columns of The Sun newspaper. 

Already Sala had come to regard the Master-Humorist 
as in style, in method, in the turn of a phrase, in 
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the choice of a subject, in the point of view from which 
it was to be regarded, in the manner of its treatment as, 
what he still charmingly and gratefully acknowledged 
him to be, in the midsummer of 1870, his Master! In 
this he was never in any sense simply imitative. 
Without ever dreaming of rivalry with that greatest of 
all modern creators of humorous character, instead of 
being imitative, he was, so far as anyone could possibly 
be, emulative. His earliest contribution to Household 
Words we have said was mistaken for Dickens’. It was 
not so, however, in any way exceptionally. Again and 
again in regard to many of his subsequent papers 
there was a similar misapprehension. Not only this 
—but many of those anonymous articles were after- 
wards collected together in unauthorized republica- 
tions on the other side of the Atlantic, with Charles 
Dickens’ name upon the title-page. Incidents like 
these surely are tributes beyond any panegyric upon 
the effusions of a young writer, no matter whosoever 
he may be, and certainly show that he had not only 
studied well under his chosen Master, but that he had 
in himself abounding stores of humour and a very 
world of keen and retentive observation. Thoroughly 
appreciating his first contribution, Dickens invited him 
to follow it up with others, the Key of the Street 
having wards in it that unlocked the heart of that readiest 
and kindliest of Observers. Sala’s name was at once 
enrolled on his staff of contributors. Thenceforward 
for eighteen years he wrote largely on the great 
author’s two weekly periodicals, on Household Words 
and on the successor, with which the elder organ was 
incorporated, All the Year Round. Among all the 
miscellaneous contributors, it can hardly be regarded 
as in any way invidious to assert that Sala was in 
many ways about the most successful and the most 
effectives What Dickens thought of him and of his 
contributions, Mr. Forster has enabled us to learn, 
clearly enough though quite incidentally, through a 
foot-note (page 424) of his second volume, where 
quoting as usual from a letter addressed to himself he 
enables us to hear Dickens remarking one-and-twenty 
years ago that some then recent essay of Sala’s was 
‘very good indeed,” that whenever he received pay- 
ment in any way in advance he always, unlike so many 
others, worked ‘“‘the more industriously,” that he 
found him “‘ a very conscientious fellow,” and that he 
thought he improved with everything he did. A testi- 
monial, that, from a thoroughly competent judge or 
witness that any young writer might be proud of having 
elicited. Within less than a month after the appear- 
ance of his first article there came out in No. 84 of H. W. 
another of Sala’s graphic and thoroughly Dickenslike 
sketches of out-of-doors life in London hight, ‘‘ Down 
Whitechapel Way.” This was the one beginning, 
“* Sir,” said Samuel Johnson to the Scotch gentleman, 
“* Sir, let us take a walk down Fleet Street ’—a motto 
nine years afterwards so aptly chosen by Sala for the 
monthly magazine, Temple Bar, then inaugurated under 
his editorship. By the zoth December, 1851, his 
position was so well-established on H. W. that we find 
him leading off No. 91 with a seasonable paper descrip- 
tive of “‘ Getting upa Pantomime.” Collected together 
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at intervals for separate publication during the lapse of 
years, these miscellaneous papers of Sala’s helped to 
build up for him what we cannot but regard as, every. 
thing considered, the best and most enduring part of 
his reputation, that acquired by him in his characteras 
an essayist. The earliest of these collections was the 
one published by Chapman and Hall in 1859, under 
the not inapt title of ‘‘ Gaslight and Daylight "—its 
explanatory sub-title being ‘‘ With some London 


Scenes they shine upon.” Thirty-four chapters orfjgst nov 
divisions made up the volume, the key to the whole offfits this 
the contents being (what led it all off) the Key of thelim of a 

Street. Among the happiest of all these thirty-fourfitich you 
essays were the fifteenth, entitled ‘‘ Perfidious Patmos,” Jeeven in 
and the twenty-first, descriptive of ‘‘ Tattyboy’s Rents."Jjgrd] im; 
Another charming collection was the one called ‘‘ Dutchimiten, he 
Pictures,” which appeared as a substantive work infyany me: 


1861, and was the reprint of papers originally issued in 
Household Worlds between 1851 and 1856, these same 
Dutch Pictures having appended to them “Some 
Sketches in the Flemish Manner.” A third volume,imointed 
published in 1864, had as its title ‘‘ After Breakfast, orfaking not 
Pictures Done with a Quill,” and comprised within itfgh’s to 
contributions both to H. W. and A. Y. R. Many 
of these the readers of those familiar publications will 
very well remember, such as, not up a tree, but “Up 
a Court,” or, again, the vividly realistic description 0 
‘“‘A Visit to Bedlam,” or, better even than that class of 
papers, others whimsically and laconically entitled by 
a single word, as “ Legs!” as ‘“‘ Waiter!” or as 
** Dumbledowndreary.” 

Apart from his connection with Dickens’ weekly 
periodical, Sala was writing industriously from an earlyld his als 
date upon a variety of other publications. Amongiense of t 
these, he became intimately associated, in the beginningyast to 
of 1857, with the Illustrated Times. Through thefnderlying 
medium of its columns he gave to the world the first hed), thro 
rough outline of his earliest novel. Between thefieson th 
February and the December of the year just mentioned Hfircius an 
he produced the tale we are here referring to, in weekly fiow appea 
instalments. Occasionally a number was skipped for ® in hi 
want of room—the serial story being ‘‘ crowded out Julloquiali 
by the ordinary component parts of a newspapel the latter 
Reverting to his tentative effort thus to become 4 Imietly tak 
raconteur, three years later on, when he felt himsel! most fam 
called upon to revise and partially even to re-write the Fitem, for 
work for separate publication, Sala took occasion 1 }itaye] « F 
remark with an ingenious frankness that was simply With an i 
irresistible in the way of propitiating his reader, “! } tough his 
don’t think there was ever a book written in such@ is person 
desultory and shiftless manner.” With an amuse? | pofcient 
rather than a shamefaced air he acknowledged, when himsel 
he came to look into the narrative as he had originally | iad best di 
penned it in its piecemeal form, that he found the ing im 
middle of it somehow mysteriously wanting. Besides | town the 
Passion fo 
tame a 
neudony 
be desp 
Mregard | 
who m 
rabilious 


before the tale was finished, while it was yet, chapter 
by chapter, making its appearance. Away from “ 
usual surroundings, in a foreign country, he maivé) 
remarks that he “ affixed the welcome word Finis to a? 
unlucky enterprise.” Thereupon during eights 
months, he goes on to say, there were peacefully laid by 
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What he then 


lapse offedusty old files of the newspaper. 

Iped toMjgidered himself called upon to do was, in the interest 
, every-Mevery observer, to clothe ‘‘a musty skeleton with a 
part off sounder flesh.” Can self-depreciation, we ask 


reader, go further than this? Well, listen! Candid 
mds, Mr. Sala good-humouredly goes on to observe, 
his Preface to this rigidly revised or carefully 
itten fiction, Candid friends had confessed to him 


acter as 
vas the 
, under 
t "—its 





-ondoni novelist) that the story in question was “the 
ters orfigst novel that ever was written!” He not only 
hole offaits this opinion abroad, with the charming affecta- 
of thei of a rueful face, through the twinkling eyes of 
‘ty-fourftich you catch the glint of suppressed laughter, but 
tmos,”Feeven in a manner, one may say, fairly ‘‘ owns the 
Rents."iad] impeachment!” It is the first novel he has 
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atten, he blurts out, however—though he does so not 
any means, observe! as an appeal ad misericordiam. 
the contrary, he protests at once, ‘‘ But I disdain to 
for mercy; and, pleading guilty to the offence, 
im no benefit of clergy, and am ready to suffer my 
ginted punishment.” We have been particular in 




















ast, orfating note of this whimsically outspoken preface of Mr. 
thin itfil’s to ‘‘ The Baddington Peerage: Who won and 
Manyfiio wore it—a story of the best and worst society,” 
ns Willfablished in three volumes by Skeet in 1860, because 
“Upfieregard it in many respects as so eminently charac- 
10n olfenstic. It enforces in a remarkable manner what we 
lass offiave already said in regard to Mr. Sala being thoroughly 
led byfmaffected. When others would be giving themselves 


or asfilsorts of airs, or would at any rate be putting the 
st possible face upon it, he on the contrary, wins his 
veeklyfuder’s amused regard and interest by the sheer force 
1 eatlyif his almost scornful self-depreciation. It is our 
\mongiense of this that imparts nothing less than intense 
inningimst to our appreciation of the manly humour 
h theimderlying those passages in a later work (Breakfast in 
€ first IBed), through which he girds at some of his meaner 
n theies on the press, whom he typically apostrophises as 
‘ioned Hircius and Spungius. Sala always, by the way, some- 
eekly How appears to us to be great in his Prefaces. They 
od for in his writings what those delightful bits of 
out fulloquialism are in the novels of Thackeray, where 
aper: He latter suddenly turns round upon his reader and 
me 4 }wietly takes him by the button-hole—the happiest and 
ms¢l! Tust familiar of humoristic confidences. In one of 
e the Item, for example—it is in the preface to his book of 
om . tavel ‘From Waterloo to the Peninsula ’—he says, 
mt mth an irresistibly serio-comic air of deliberation, as 
“ tough his conclusion had been stoutly arrived at from 
0 tis personal experience, that if aman desires to become 
"sh Mohcient in the art of Ingeniously Apologizing [a thing 
w “ lt himself never does, never even affects to do,] ‘‘ he 
- tad best devote himself to the composition of Prefaces,” 
sides immediately, ‘“‘ Shake out the sackcloth and lay 
97 n the ashes, and I will grovel therein. I have a 
Mision for tar, and was always fond of feathers. The 
Fis ume appended to this work is, I may hint, but a 
ively en. My real name is Mawworm, and I like 
at | ia despised.” Thoroughly outspoken though he is 
teen wr to all his opinions, no matter what they are 
i by Who may be his audience, he is never cynical or 

ous. Nay, we are rather disposed to believe, in 








point of fact, that it is his imperturbable good humour, 

even when he is quietly bantering them or comically 
deriding himself, that his foes in journalism, Hircius 
and Spungius to wit, and their congeners, find to all 
appearance, so simply insufferable. 

Besides writing industriously in other men’s peri- 
odicals, Sala, after a seven years’ apprenticeship as a 
free-lance contributor on the press, in 1858 became the 
principal writer and the editor of a new illustrated 
weekly publication, then started under the title of the 
Welcome Guest, by Henry Vizetelly. In it he brought 
out from week to week what, for long, was its chief at- 
traction, a wonderfully comprehensive and marvellously 
graphic delineation of day and night life among all 
classes here in the metropolis. It helped, first of all, 
to familiarize the public with a name that had, until 
then, been veiled for the most part under the anony- 
mous. Immediately upon its completion, in 1859, it 
was published in a separate form, when it was inscribed 
in terms of glowing cordiality to the late Augustus 
Mayhew. The title of the volume was ‘‘ Twice Round 
the Clock, or the Hours of the Day and Night in Lon- 
don.” As a frontispiece, there was prefixed to it a life- 
like portrait of the author, the work being further 
embellished by a great number of curiously clever and 
highly elaborated illustrations by William McConnell. 
It is interesting to know that, indirectly, this most 
entertaining work was suggested to Sala in 1854, at 
Paris, by Charles Dickens. It was so, at least, in this 
wise, inasmuch as a little thin octavo volume was 
then given to Sala by Dickens, a little book that had 
been originally given to the latter by Thackeray. Ad- 
dressed to ‘‘the ingenious and ingenuous Mr. Hogarth,” 
the tiny work thus handed on from author to author, 
was seemingly (for it had no printed date, but only a 
written one in faded ink upon its title page), published 
somewhere about the middle of the last century. 
The title of it was, uncompromisingly, in two very 
plain words, ‘‘ Low Life,” the contents purporting 
to give a vivid delineation of that same low life, 
as it was then, during the lapse of a given twenty- 
four hours, as the phrase is, within the bills of 
mortality. Passing into Mr. Sala’s hands the leaves 
of this volumette had at last their fruition. Choosing 
a week day instead of a Sunday, describing not only 
low life, but high life as well, and middle-class life into 
the bargain, he did for the Londoners who were his 
own contemporaries precisely what the anonymous 
writer, a century before that, had done for one section 
at least of his contemporaries—that is to say, followed 
them watchfully hour after hour Twice Round the 
Clock. Ending his round at a Bal Masqué, he begins 
it at Billingsgate. It is four by the clock when he 
conducts his reader with him into the fish-market. 
Turn by turn, hour by hour, they wander together 
through all the phases of life chequering this vast 
labyrinth of a capital between daybreak and daybreak. 
The publication of the Times at five, the traffic at 
Covent Garden Market at six, the departure of the 
Parliamentary Train at seven, the opening of the 
shops at eight, the rattling citywards of the omnibuses 
at nine, the arrival of the Judges at the Court of 
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Queen’s Bench at ten, the trooping of the Guards in 
St. James’s Palace at eleven, and the appearance of 
the Justice-room of the Mansion House at Noon are 
one after another vividly depicted, here in black-and- 
white by the pencil of M‘Connell, here almost 
pctocielly, one is tempted even to say chromatically 

y the brilliant pen of Sala. At one o’clock we are 
taking a snack of lunch at a dining house in Bucklers- 
bury, at two we are sauntering along Regent Street, at 
three we are assisting at a celebrated auction mart, at 
four we have penetrated Tattersall’s. By five we are 
in a fashionable club, by six we are watching the 
storm of newspapers at the window at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, by seven we have lounged into a green-room at 
one of the theatres, by eight into our stall at the 
Opera. Nine obtains for us a peep into a dancing 
academy. Ten gains us admission to an Exeter Hall 
Oratorio. Eleven carries us off to an appointment at 
an evening party. At Midnight we are peering into the 
Sub-Editor’s Room at the office of one of the Great 
Daily Newspapers. While one is striking we drop in 
at Evans’ supper-room. Before two has chimed we 
are off at a tangent to Westminster in time to hear 
the close of a late debate in the House of Commons. 
By three we are being jostled at last, dead tired, 
among the throng of the masqueraders. We have been 
thus particular in giving a consecutive enumeration of 
the scenes delineated by author and artist in this com- 
prehensive survey, because we conceive that only by 
means of some such enumeration can any notion what- 
ever be afforded of the all-embracing character of the 
strikingly original and singularly animated work here 
produced. 

During the twelvemonth that witnessed the periodical 
issue through the Welcome Guest of this peculiarly 
characteristic work of Mr. Sala’s he began giving to 
the public in substantial book-form the record of his 
continental wanderings. Those wanderings since 
then have been carried in succession through nearly all 
the countries and into nearly all the capitals of Con- 
tinental Europe. They have taken him in sequence 
to the East and the West Indies, to both the Americas, 
to Algeria, and—and—to pretty nearly every country 
“under the sun.” His first excursion of any 
importance in this way was upon “A Journey due 
North.” It was undertaken, if we remember rightly, 
at the suggestion of Charles Dickens and in the 
interest of Household Words. Anyhow, the record of 
it in its complete form was published in 1858 by 
Bentley, extending to twenty chapters, containing 
within them, as the sub-title of the volume indicated 
“Notes of a Residence in Russia in the Summer of 
1856.” The interest of the narrative begins with the 
author’s landing at Constadt, followed by his first 
acquaintance with a Droschky-driver, and terminates 
only with his account of High Jinks at Christoffsky’s. 
Occasionally, but at rare intervals, it may here be 
remarked, par parenthése, George Augustus Sala has 
contributed, in a slight and perfunctory manner, to the 
stage as a dramatic writer. Under the name of Mr. 
Wynn, his brother, Charles Kerrison Sala, obtained 
some reputation before the footlights as the im- 





personator of humorous character. It was in associa. 
tion with him and with one other that George Sala 
gave his first freak of fancy to the boards of a London 
theatre. This was in the year that, in many ways, so 
distinctly marked the turning-point in his career from 
art to literature. At the Princess’, on the Boxin 
Night of 1851, there was performed, for the first time, 
an extravagantly laughable burlesque pantomime, 
Harlequin Billy Taylor ; or, the Flying Dutchman and the 
King of Raritongo. Invented and written, the piece 
was announced to be “ by Mr. George Ellis and the 
Brothers Sala.” When the final or transformation 
scene was reached, Flexmore was the Clown, Carlotta 
Leclercq the Columbine, Paulo the Pantaloon, and 
Cormack the Harlequin. One of the three authors, 
the one who was actor as well as collaborateur in the 
comical concoction of this pantomime, Mr. Wynn to 
wit, appeared also upon that 26th December among 
the dramatis persona as Richard Carr, otherwise Paulina 
de Punto Portsmoutho. The mime who got turned at 
last, by a wave of the Fairy’s wand into Pantaloon, 
enacted in the earlier scenes Admiral Sir Lee Scupper 
Blueblazes. Baccychaw Pipes and Bumblewhackboys 
were among the other whimsically-entitled characters 
introduced. Four seasons afterwards, on the Boxing 
Night of 1855, George Augustus Sala came forward as 
a pantomime writer on his own account, that is, with- 
out the aid, or hinderment, as it may chance to be, of 
collaboration. This was in the production, on 
Wednesday, the 26th December of that year, of the 
grandiosely-entitled ‘‘ National historical and chivalric 
Pantomime of Y¢ Belle Alliance; or, Harlequin Good 
Humour and ye Fielde of y* Cloth of Golde, in eight 
scenes and verse.” It represented musically not the 
Meeting of the Waters, but the Meeting of the 
Monarchs. The scenery was by Beverley, the music 
by Loder, the machinery by Sloman, and the words by 
Sala. Another burlesque effusion, in the shape of an 
operatic extravaganza, contributed by the latter to the 
stage, was first produced at the Gaiety, on Monday, 
the zoth December, 1869, under the title of Wat Tyler, 
the hero being enacted with the broadest humour by 
Mr. Toole, the low comedian. 

Repeatedly during the twenty years and upwards 
which have elapsed since George Sala took to literature 
he has thrown off, as though he had blown them like 
prismatic bubbles from the ink in his quill or from the 
tube of his magnum bonum, one humorous little story 
after another. Originally many of these have appeared 
first of all in the pages of a magazine. Sometimes 
they have been issued separately, as little shilling of 
sixpenny brochures or booklets. In this way, for 
example, he passed through the press in 1858, @ prope 
in the title at least, of one of the more memorable feats 
of Rarey, the Horse-tamer, ‘‘ How I tamed Mrs. 
Cruiser.” However published originally, whether 
independently thus, or as contributions to the pete 
dicals, these lighter pleasantries of Sala were repeatedly 
afterwards collected together, and did service in — 
after reprint in a variety of different collective republi- 
cations. An instance or two will suffice to illustrate 
our meaning in this, while serving at the same #™ 
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y-coloured volumes littered over the book-stalls at 
fe railways. ‘‘ Accepted Addresses,” for example, 
ghich was published in 1862, included in it a tale of 
jorror about one Caddy Grampus, another sketch, 
gitled ‘A Purse or a Coffin,” and a humorous 
jitle phantasy descriptive of the Perfidy of Captain 
ts—all of which appeared, two years after- 
mids, in 1863, in another cheaper collection 
the Shilling Volume Library), under the title of the 
yst-mentioned whimsicality, namely—‘ The Perfidy of 
faptain Slyboots.” Intermediately, in 1862, there 
peared in another shilling volume published by Ward 
md Lock, ‘“‘ The Ship Chandler,” with other tales— 
these other tales eight years afterwards, in 1870, making 
their reappearance separately in the Parlour Library, 
s “The late Mr. D— ” and other minor stories. 
That mysterious initial Letter, reminding one of Charles 
lamb’s “‘ damned ” farce of “‘ Mr. H.,” purported to be 
wthing more than a curious circumstance narrated by 
the relict of the above to the author of the little 
wlume. The circumstance is revealed only at the last, 
when the truth is suddenly blurted out to the aforesaid 
rlict: ‘“‘ Your husband, Mum, was, till he left Drury 
lane, two years since, the very best clown that’s been 





;|sen since the days of Joey Grimaldi.” The widow 


uding, as she recounts the incident of the disclosure, 
*Ifainted away at once. My Joey a Clown! It was 
this profession then that had made him so miserable.” 
Mr. D., however, appears to have been eventually con- 
sled, having had his spirits cheered up, by becoming a 
Mute, and dying universally respected. Another of 
these amusing little stories was grotesquely announced 
as“ an oriental apologue in a full-bottomed wig,” under 
the heading of The Secret of Muley Mogrebbin Beg. 
Another yet, having the scene of it nearer home, was 
significantly entitled A Story that was Hushed-up, a 
story in reference to Wild Mr. Will. The clever little 
lale of the Ship Chandler, already mentioned, and 
which is told in just eight chapters, recounts, in regard 
t one Saul Deth, the Ship Chandler, the story of a 
seaport one hundred years ago. Alike in ‘‘ Accepted 
Addresses,” and in “‘ Captain Slyboots,” there appears 
4wonderful little monograph, which was also published 
separately at sixpence, in celebration of the strange, 
wild, pathetic, grotesque, tragic genius of Robson, in 
self a sort of Liston-Kean, or Keeley-Garrick. Ex- 
fending only to just sixty-four duodecimo pages in its 
independent form when published by Hotten in 1864, 
tt realizes in a surprisingly vivid manner, within that 
ef compass, the power and passion informing the 
very look, tone, gesture movement of that eccentric 
lesque-tragedian, and who moved his audience so 
ully by turns (sometimes, one might almost say, 
together), to tears and to laughter. Speaking of Rob- 
ns mere make-up as Jem Baggs, the Wandering 
Minstrel, Sala says, with admirable felicity, that the 
actor's comic genius asserted itself in “‘ an inimitable 
ng gait, an unequalled snivel, a coat and panta- 
loons, every patch and every rent in which were ar- 
listic, and a hat inconceivably battered, crunched and 
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bulged out of normal into preternatural shape.” A 
description entirely of a-piece with that shuddering 
comment of Douglas Jerrold’s upon the same imperso- 
nation, already mentioned by us in our memoir of that 
lamented Wit, when he said (his eyes glittering with 
delight at our responsive laughter), that Robson’s Jem 
Baggs was so terribly true to nature as, slouching along 
the gutter, he rubbed his shoulder against the lamp- 
post (or the side scenes), that, as Jerrold put it, one 
could almost have expected him to play on his benefit 
night with real vermin! Now that all the bright group 
around us on the night when those words were uttered, 
has unhappily passed away, it may be interesting here 
to mention that this eonceit was thrown out by Douglas 
Jerrold at Lord Lytton’s table, in his then town house, 
No. 1, Park Lane, (the host being then Sir Edward 
Bulwer), our vis @ vis in that laughing group being the 
late Daniel Maclise and Augustus Egg, the Royal 
Academicians. 

Miscellaneous works of a minor, but the least among 
them of a very amusing character were thrown off at 
intervals by this indefatigable man of letters even 
when he was seemingly at his busiest, many of these 
in an eccentric way falling under the category of 
imaginative productions. Such, let us say, was a little 
illustrated volume of his published in 1860 by Houlston 
and Wright, and entitled, suggestively, ‘“‘ Letters of 
Lady Chesterfield.” With his customary frankness 
when whispering into the ear of the public through 
that grille of the confessional for him the Preface, he 
there admits at once that Constantia, Lady Chester- 
field, talks no doubt throughout a great deal too much 
like a man. She does so, however, he immediately 
goes on to remark, with the most refreshing sell- 
possession, simply and solely “ for the reason that her 
amanuensis was a man—myself.” Fourteen letters 
make up the whole of this correspondence, the epistles 
being, one and all of them, addressed by her ladyship 
to her daughter Louisa, from the invalid sofa, on 
which Constantia, Countess of Chesterfield reclines in 
the most becoming attitude, after the manner, we may 
presume, of the Cleopatra pose of Mrs. Skewton, the 
while her sagacious utterances are being dictated to 
the ready writer Sala at the fashionable watering- 
place of Pumpwell-le-Springs. Another of these droll 
pieces of humorous banter appeared, in that very same 
year, 1860, in book form, not illustrated like the last a 
la Phiz, but with a series of capital little satiric wood- 
cuts full of comicality and character—the title of the 
small volume ‘being ‘‘ Make your Game, or the Adven- 
tures of the Stout Gentleman, the Slim Gentleman, 
and the Man with the Iron Chest: a narrative of the 
Rhine or thereabouts.” The scene, in fact, was laid 
at that autumnal resort of the gamblers of Europe, the 
alias of which is given as Vanity Fair, and the pharos 
of which is made up of the garish lights of the 


Kursaal at Hombourg-von-der-Héhe. A couple cf 


years afterwards Sala brought out in 1862 linked toge- 
ther in a single volume two very different novelettes. 
The longer of these radiant with a brace of heroines 
related in charming rivalry the history of ‘‘ Two Prima 
Donnas.” The lesser fiction had as its hero no more 
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imposing personage than a Dumb Hall Porter, and 
was announced by the author in his as usual candid 
preface as having been imitated by him from the 
Russian of Ivan Tourguenieff. Admitting that he 
could read Russian ‘‘ passing well,” he adds, at the 
same time, as if in fear that anyone might suppose 
that he was in any way pluming himself upon an un- 
wonted accomplishment that a Russian friend of his, 
years before, had translated into French, for him, 
Tourguenieff’s charming story of “‘ Moumou,” and that 
it was upon this French translation rather than upon 
the Muscovite original that his own narrative was 
founded. Another would have said not a word about 
this, but in the manly candour that is manifested at 
every turn by Mr. Sala in his Prefaces, he seems 
always to shrink with a sort of morbid horror from the 
notion of anything like reticence. Through the half 
dozen chapters of “The Two Prima Donnas,” we 
make the acquaintance of that fairy with the fair 
hands, la Fée aux belles mains, the Countess Malinska. 
The scene here is fixed in France, and is so true to the 
reality that the author feels constrained, and no 
wonder, to premise that this tale is in no respect what- 
ever a translation from the French. In it he has 
caught the spirit of the Gallic land and the Gallic 
nature, and has sketched with admirable minuteness 
and verisimilitude the manners and customs of a little 
Norman village. 

Another of Sala’s collective reprints from Household 
Words should here be mentioned as having been pub- 
lished in 1860 by Routledge under the title of ‘‘ Look- 
ing at Life, or Thoughts and Things.” The contents had 
appeared at uncertain intervals trailed across five years, 
namely, from 1851 to 1856, and therefore were brought 
out together at last, by no means precipitately, but 
with a certain degree of deliberation. They helped to 
keep the author’s name before the public, however. 
That was all; for they certainly in no way materially 
assisted in advancing his reputation. A twelvemonth 
earlier, on the founding of the Cornhill Magazine by 
Thackeray, in 1859, the great Satirist-Humorist 
evidenced his appreciation of Sala’s powers, as he did 
of the delightful capacity for storytelling evidenced by 
Anthony Trollope, by enrolling him from the outset 
among the well-chosen staff of his contributors. In 
nine chapters he related with admirable effect the 
history of “‘ William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and 
Philosopher.” Evidently delighting in his theme, he 
freshly pointed his pencil, the pencil he had so long 
laid aside, and, for once in a way, reappeared as his 
own illustrator. This was in his exceedingly “clever 
sketch of Hogarth, burin in hand, working away in Mr. 
Gamble’s back-shop, what time the great artist of the 
hereafter, hardly conscious himelf as yet of his own 
genius, was drudging over mugs and platters asa gold- 
smith-and-silversmith chaser’s apprentice. Oddly 
enough this charming little monograph of Hogarth 
was not collected together and republished in a separate 
form until 1866. Making no pretension whatever to 
the character of a regular biography, gossiping and 
discursive though it is in itself, it is really as a life- 
study of one of the very foremost of our great representa- 





tive Englishmen, to a considerable extent exhaustive, 


being at the same time, in the very manner of it, one of 
the most characteristic works Mr. Sala has ever pro. 
duced. In his recognition of the powers of others his 
sympathies are wide and genial. He has evidenced 
this in the lapse of years repeatedly. But never so 
charmingly as when, in 1870, he laid his modest tribute 
of grateful admiration on the grave of the great 
Humorist he especially regarded as his Master in 
literature. It was but alittle shilling memorial. But, 
in its narrow compass, it was more eloquently expres. 
sive of grief than any lachrymatory. It came from the 
heart of one who thoroughly appreciated the genius of 
Charles Dickens, and it was therefore at once widely 
welcomed as a most touching and effective reminis- 
cence. A couple of years before that unpretending 
tribute to Charles Dickens made its appearance, 
almost upon the morrow of his lamented decease, Mr. 
Sala had penned his tribute to another great Master of 
Humour—the delightful Elia. This tribute was pre- 
fixed in 1868 to the first of the four volumes 
published by Moxon of the Complete Works and 
Correspondence of Charles Lamb. It appeared in 
the shape of an essay on the life and genius of that 
prince of essayists. Wherever Sala’s co-operation, as a 
man of letters, has been required, it has been given by 
him with exemplary readiness. As a collaborateur he 
has always been looked to and counted upon with abso- 
lute confidence. Whether his assistance was sought 
by Andrew Halliday, as one of the contributors to 
“The Savage Club Papers,” or by Mrs. S. C. Hall for 
the enhancement of a little duodecimo like the ‘‘ Boy’s 
Birthday Book,” his pen moved glibly at each behest 
in spite of all his preoccupations. In the former of the 
two instances here specified, that is, in the second series 
of “‘The Savage Club Papers” for 1868, the good- 
humoured trifle dashed off by him may be found under 
the enigmatical numerical heading of ‘‘ Three Hundred 
and Four.” Whenever a literary compeer has been 
prematurely carried off by death, Sala has been among 
the foremost to give the heartfelt regrets thereby 
awakened suitable expression. It was thus, for example, 
when, in 1860, he prefixed to a new edition of “‘ Marston 
Lynch” a memoir of its author, Robert Brough. It 
was thus again when, five years later, he penned a 
kindly introduction to Charles Browne’s, otherwise 
Artemus Ward’s, ‘‘ Book or Confessions of a Show- 
man.” He would appear to have an especial weakness 
for the exponents of Yankee humour. For, in that 
same year, 1865, in which he paid his tribute to the 
fantastic quips and quirks of Artemus Ward, he did 
the like by writing introductions to Major Jack Down- 
ing, to Orpheus C. Kerr, to P. V. Nasby, with his 
Nasby Papers, to Oliver Wendell Holmes, with his 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, besides acting 1n the 
same amiable spirit as master of the ceremonies 1 
Mrs. Belle Boyd Hardinge, with her Camp and Prison, 
and to a sort of omnium gatherum of the waifs and strays 
of American oddity, under the comprehensive heading 
of “Yankee Drolleries.” Sometimes a mere casual 
report by him in the columns of a newspaper has S° 
caught the public fancy by its graphic force and vivid- 
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ness, that almost as a matter of course it has reappeared 
afterwards as a separate publication. It was thus in 
1860 with two of those incidental sketches, one descrip- 


tive of the target shooting at Wimbledon and the dis- | 


tribution of prizes on the roth July in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, the other giving a narrative of 
the grand volunteer review before Her Majesty in 
Hyde Park, on the 23rd June. Eight years afterwards 
the same success attended, in 1868,’ his ‘‘ Notes and 
Sketches of the Paris Exhibition.” Contributing in- 
dustriously, as he has done for so many years past, to 
a great variety of publications, notably among the 
monthly magazines, as we have seen to the Cornhill, 
and as he has been doing more recently to the pages of 
Begravia, the time came for him, in 1860, when he 
started with considerable energy a magazine of his 
own, perhaps we may be forgiven for saying, under the 
arch auspices of Temple Bar. In his editorship of it 
he showed much sagacity and discrimination. Through 
its pages he not only brought out some of his own most 
popular productions, but was the means of introducing 
to the public a brilliant little band of contributors. 
Among the latter were such familiar names nowadays 
as Edmund Yates and Miss Braddon. Among the 
former, to select a single instance, was Sala’s second 
three volume novel, entitled ‘“‘ The Seven Sons of 
Mammon.” A misnomer some people regard this 
title as being, he honestly acknowledges, of course, 
in one of his whimsically self-condemnatory prefaces 
but in saying this he adds immediately, as though Not 
sol—“I no more contemplated giving a distinct 
biography of each Son of Mammon than of dancing 
on the tight-rope and cooking an omelette in medio.” 
The work was inscribed in the heartiest good fellowship 
toEdmund Yates as to one whose friendship is “ not 
likely to be affected by any literary jealousies, any 
literary hatreds, or any literary cliques whatsoever.” 
Inthe whole narrative Mrs. Armytage is the principal 
and, indeed, a very notable creation of character. 
Another three-volume novel was, in 1864, produced by 
Sala, under the name of “Quite Alone.” Oddly 
enough, however, in its authorship he was not quite 
alone ; the third volume from p. 185 to the close being 
byanother hand. Severe illness has more than once 
Prostrated Mr. Sala in the midst of work that would 
long since have overwhelmed anyone less energetic, 
resolute, and persevering. An entertaining volume, 
published by him in 1863, under the seemingly bizarre 
title of ‘ Breakfast in Bed, or Philosophy Between the 
Sheets, a series of indigestible discourses,” was really 
as may be seen through his Preface [that, for Mr. Sala, 
Window in the Breast sighed for by the Greek 
Philosopher !] ‘written in sickness and revised in 
health,” The work, in point of fact, is inscribed by 
im in grateful and graceful terms to his Doctor, who 
ad set him on his legs again, and who would take no 
fee, One of the drollest of these little quizzical papers 
Is the one queerly headed “‘ On the discovery in one’s 
Waistcoat pocket of some bones of an unusual character” 
—these Said bones turning out to be such as had been 
Withdrawn between tip of finger and thumb from the 
Wniter’s mouth while feasting on a fricassee of frogs in 














white sauce, grenouilles dla poulettes, upon the occasion of 
his taking part, on the 2nd July, 1863, in the annual 
festival of the Acclimatisation Society, in St. James’ 
Hall, Piccadilly. It was inthe course of that very 
paper that he gave that wonderfully realistic description 
of the flavour of Caviar! In order, he says, ‘‘ To 
acclimatise yourself to Caviar, you should begin on a 
course of Dutch herrings, washed down by a couple of 
tumblers of cod liver oil. After that,” he goes on, 
“empty a pot of black currant jam into a salt cellar, 
and cram the amalgamated contents into a sardine box 
half full of fish. Stir well and keep the box in a warm 
room for a fortnight. Then serve on bread and butter, 
and tell me how you like it. The mixture, as before 
(with, perhaps, a little Warren’s blacking added), is 
very like Caviar.” Reverting for a moment to Sala’s 
more carefully elaborated productions as an imaginative 
writer, there is one other work of his, originally issued 
piecemeal in the Temple Bar, a curious work set forth 
on its very title-page as a narrative in plain English, 
attempted by George Augustus Sala. In its elaborately 
explanatory title it went far beyond the little holiday 
sketch already mentioned in regard to the Kursaal of 
Hombourg-von-der-Hoéhe. ‘‘ The strange adventures,” 
it was called, ‘‘ of Captain Dangerous, who was a 
Soldier, a Pirate, a Merchant, a Spy, a Slave among 
the Moors, a Bashaw in the Service of the Grand 
Turk, and who died at last in his own house in 
Hanover Square.” As Thackeray, by a grand literary 
tour de force, reproduced the pure and racy English of 
Steele, Pope, Swift, and Addison, in his noble fiction 
of ‘‘Esmond,” among all his works, perhaps, his 
masterpiece, Sala—protesting the while, in reference 
to “‘Esmond,” that he had no wish to follow up a 
successful imitation by a sorry caricature—aimed 
simply, in writing “‘Captain Dangerous,” at following 
in the wake of the more homely and matter-of-fact 
Defoe. The tone, the diction, the idiom of the whole 
book is, from first to last, old-fashioned. The Captain's 
orthography alone -is modernised. ‘The story is set 
forth in an autobiographic form, John Dangerous 
sitting down at sixty-eight years of age to recount his 
romantic recollections and experiences. Throughout 
the whole twenty-six chapters, to which the work 
extends, the story hangs together coherently and con- 
sistently. f 
Apart from Mr. Sala’s recent volume entitled “* Under 
the Sun,” and a revised selection from his “ Papers 
Humorous and Pathetic,” which comprises within it 
some of his choicest pieces, especially in his character 
as a humorist, the only books of his yet remaining to 
be here particularized, are such as have grown up, from 
time to time, into volumes, from the dense frondage, so 
to speak, the leaves upon leaves thick as those of Val- 
lombrosa, produced by him in such affluent and even 
bewildering abundance in his capacity as a journalist. 
For sixteen years together he has been labouring enor- 
mously both at home and abroad as a writer on the 
Daily Telegraph. At his desk here in London as a 
leading-article writer, in the old world and the new, on 
the battle-field, one after another in nearly all the 
capitals of Christendom, he has been writing in- 
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thousand. His letters alone, in his character as Corre- 
spondent, have admitted from time to time of collective 
republication. Four of these substantive publications 
need alone here be particularized. During the terrible 
Civil War in America he went out there as the Daily 
Telegraph Correspondent, and returning after the close 
of his mission, in 1865, published in two large volumes 
the accumulated record of his observations, calling his 
work simply, ‘‘ My Diary in America in the Midst of 
War.” It is characteristic of the man, once more, as 
a generous appreciator of all that is noblest among his 
compeers and contemporaries, that he inscribed the 
work—to whom? To that Captain Pen in Journalism, 
William Howard Russell, LL.D., bracketing under his 
name, as you might place crosses and medals of honour 
on the breast of a veteran—Crimea, India, America. 
While at Washington, in the February of 1863, he was 
presented to President Lincoln at the White House ; 
his description of that long-limbed rail splitter, whose 
grotesque humour was sublimated to tragic grandeur 
by his assassination, being ‘altogether about the best 
that anywhere made its appearance. Another book of 
travel that sprang up under his hands, as the result of 
a sort of holiday excursion—a holiday, however, as the 
book proved, not passed by any means in idleness—was 
published in 1866 under the title of ‘‘A Trip to 
Barbary.” The journey thither was made, as the title- 
page intimated in so many words, ‘‘ by a Roundabout 
Route. It was described in twenty chapters. In his 
usual prefatory confidence he fantastically informs his 
reader that the trip was first projected one fine spring 
morning in 1866 in the middle of a common sewer—a 
scene and a morning that we ourselves very well 
remember, when the Great Main Drainage Works of 
Thwaites and Bazalgette were inaugurated by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. A twelvemonth 
afterwards, in 1867, Sala’s work in two volumes, 
** From Waterloo to the Peninsula,” made its appear- 
ance. It was the result, as its scrupulously accurate 
title intimated, of ‘Four Months’ Hard Labour in 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Spain.” Projected 
in the midst of profound peace, it was accomplished in 
the thick of a disastrous war—the one that closed, as 
with a thunderclap, on the field of Sadowa. Carried 
hither and thither in the whirlwind, he describes him- 
self as asking of Fate (typified in the ceiling) What 
Next ? after the manner of Dick Swiveller. His con- 
nection as correspondent with the Daily Telegraph, he 
quietly remarks, had virtually transformed him, as he 
spun here, there, anywhere, into a kind of human 
teetotum. Another work of his, a big volume; entitled 
“Rome and Venice,” a book inscribed to Shirley 
Brooks, the present editor of Punch, recounted the 
wandering that extended all over the Italian peninsula, 
beginning in the April of 1866 and ending in the 
February of 1867. The work in its complete form, 
however, was only published in 1869. Prostrating 
himself as he does before the very name of Garibaldi in 
the Preface to this volume, it seems only natural to find 
even this genial and cordial writer breaking out into 
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violent language very much akin to that which drops 
more like black blood than black ink from the pen of 
the Hero of Caprera—Mr. Sala, talking thus quite in 
the Ercles vein, that is in the true Garibaldian vein 
about Garibaldi—saying of him that “‘he is too noble 
and too pure to tell lies or to disguise his horror and 
hatred of the cogging and shuffling of diplomacy, and 
the wickedly impudent impostures of priestcraft.” 
When, uninfluenced by a mere passing craze like this, 
he writes—how differently and how delightfully! 
We prefer him unbitten by Garibaldianism. We 
like him in his easiest and most colloquial humour, for 
then he is always at his very best. It was thus with 
him when loitering observantly through Paris in the 
midst of the popular and military turmoil that presaged 
the terrible war between France and Germany, he took 
note of that French soldier who was so drunk that he 
was walking in figures of eight! Yet for all that he 
has gone through life with this exquisitely keen sense 
of the ridiculous he has perpetually séen everything 
with the true artist eye. Has he not said himself in 
one of his most charming essays ?— 

“To the artistic eye there are inexhaustible pleasures to be 
found in the meanest objects. There are rich studies of colour 
in a brick wall; of form in every hedge and stunted pollard; of 
light and shade in every heap of stones on the macadamised 
roads; of more than pre-Raffaelite strippling and finish in every 
tuft of herbage and wild flower. The shadow cast by a pigstye 
upon a road, by an omnibus-driver’s reins on his horses’ backs; 
the picturesque form of a donkey-cart, the rags of a travelling 
tinker; the drapery folds in a petticoat hung out to dry ona 
clothes-line in the back yard; the rugged angularities of the 
lumps of coal in the grate; the sharp light upon the decanter at 
home ; all these are fruitful themes for musing and speculative 
pleasure.” 





Further on in the same delightful paper he says—how 
truly !— 

“An acquaintance with art takes roods, perches, furlongs 
from the journey; for however hard the ground may be, how- 
ever dreary the tract of country through which we journey, 
though our twenty miles may lie in the whole distance between 
dead walls, have we not always that giant scrap-book, the sky, 
above us, the sky with all its varieties of colour, its rainy fringes, 
its changing forms and aspects? I would not have a man look 
upon the heavens in a purely paint-pot spirit. I would not have 
him consider every sky as merely so much Naples yellow, 
crimson lake, and cobalt blue, with flake white clouds spattered 
over it by a dexterous movement of the palette-knife; but I 
would have him bring an artist's eye, and an artist's mind to the 
heavens above. So shall his twenty miles be one glorious 
National Gallery of art, every square plot of garden ground 
Salon Carré, and every group of peasant children a Glyptothek- 


That is Sala in one of his happier moods, still to the 
last the artist whether he holds pen or pencil. As 
indicative of the manly frankness of his nature what 
can be more charming than those simple utterances o 
his at the very opening of his brief, but beautiful 
tribute to the memory of Charles Dickens? Where 
he says—‘‘ He was my Master, and but for his friend- 
ship and encouragement I should never have been 4 
journalist or a writer of books. My first coherent 
production was published by him in 1851. The first 
five-pound note I ever earned by literature came from 
his kind hand. I wrote for him and for no other chief 
for seven years. He sent me to Russia. We qua 
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relled (of course I was in the wrong) and he laugh- 
ingly forgave me my transgression, my debts and my 
ill-temper"—and so on! Does not one catch more 
than merely a glimpse, here, of a true and sterling 
nature, of one with his heart, as the phrase is, in the 
right place, of one with the manliest independence ? 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
V. 


6 THINK you will find it true,” writes Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “that before any vice can 
fasten on a man, body, mind, or moral nature must be 
debilitated.” We might pertinently apply a like 
aphorism to a community of men, to a city, or toa 
country. So far as charlatanism, imposture, and im- 
purity are concerned, the great towns of the New 
World differ little from those of the Old. Nor possibly 
is London, morally viewed, a whit better than New 
York, save that in the latter vice runs riot, evil prac- 
ties seem to be recognised, and cheats flourish, as 
though the whole social atmosphere were irremediably 
polluted. Without indulging in vain boasting—after 
the Transatlantic manner—it may fearlessly be asserted 
that the fraud and villany openly carried on in the 
“Empire City” would not only not be tolerated in our 
British Capital, but in no part of the kingdom. The 
sentiment of the people would at once rise up against 
such flagitious knavery and down-right scheming. 
The traveller who for the first time sets foot in 
seeeten Island will not take long to discover that 
there— 


“Wisdom and wit are seldom seen, 
But folly at full length.” 


If he wants to procure a. key to the moral calibre of the 
denizens thereof, he needs but to procure a copy of the 
New York Herald, a paper which is read almost by 
everybody. We have this talisman before us, and by 
its power we shall endeavour to lay bare disagreeable 
social sores, holding at the same time ‘‘the mirror up 
to Nature,” not setting down “aught in malice.” To 
begin with, fortune-telling appears to be a lucrative 
calling, judging from the number of “ professors” who 
adopt it, and thrive by their wiles. This seems to be 
exclusively a woman’s line of business. Some reveal 
the dark secrets of the Present and the Past, and open 
up the vista of human destiny to such as consult these 
living oracles. ‘Take this as an example of feminine 
impudence and imposture :— 


ADAME R , Great Natural Clairvoyant, reveals your 
whole life from the cradle to the grave. 472, Street. 
ree, 1 dollar. 








As considerable and unseemly rivalry exists amongst 
IS class of quasi “ professionals,” they naturally 
tndeavour to obtain notoriety. Hence they indulge in 
lery and abuse, impugn each other's gifts, and 





STROLOGY.—A FortTuNE FOR ALL WHO CONSULT Miss 

W. N.—Reclaims drunkards, or unfaithful husbands 

and wives, tells of thefts, business, good luck and lucky numbers ; 
brings together those long separated.—41, —— Street. 





The amount of public credulity in New York must 
be incalculable when female impostors, such as those 
whose slangy advertisements are here produced, can go 
on serenely, year after year, filling their pockets by 
grossly deluding silly people who put faith in prepos- 
terous pretensions. The more gullible fools are cheated 
the greater desire apparently have they to be cheated 
still further, unlike the linnet in ‘‘ Metastasio "— 


When lim’d the poor bird thus with eagerness strains, 
Nor regrets his torn wing while his freedom he gains; 

The loss of his plumage small time will restore, 

And once tried the false twig—it shall cheat him no more. 


The morbid mental appetite grows stimulated by what 
it feeds upon, however nasty and nauseating the 
pabulum. 

Here follows the announcement of a daring, arrant 
practitioner, whose practice would at the first blush 
appear somewhat “ sharp "— 


R. W. H , PSYCHOMETIC AND CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN, 
will diagnose disease and give prescriptions from 2 lock 
of hair or photograph, the patient being required to give name, 
age, residence, &c. A better diagnosis will be given by giving 
him the leading symptoms, but sceptics are not required to do so. 
Watch the papers for his address, or direct , and wait 
till the letters can be forwarded to him. Terms, 3 dollars. 
Money refunded when he fails to get en rapport with the 
patient. 





“Give prescriptions from a lock of hair or photo- 
graph ” is rather confusing the Queen’s English. But 
the “ Doctor” does not mean that such petty things 
form part of his elaborate pharmacopeeia. What he 
intends to convey by his slovenly Yankee wording—the 
reader will at once perceive—is, that either article will 
serve in lieu of the patient’s presence, which probably 
he would rather dispense with for reasons best known 
to himself. For our part, we would as lief swallow 
the lock of hair or the photograph, or both together, as 
accredit the fellow’s pretensions. 

As the supernatural possesses much attraction for the 
ignorant, clairvoyance is resorted to for the cure of what 
the Faculty consider incurable diseases. There is a 
“Magnetic Healing Institute” in West Twenty-third 
Street, which was started by some enterprising adven- 
turers. It is advertised widely. We are told that it 
is “organised upon the combined principles of Clair- 
voyance, Magnetism, and Medicine,”—a precious jum- 
ble, truly—and that “the peculiar advantage which 
the practice at this institution possesses over all others 
is, that in addition to all the scientific knowledge of 
Medical Therapeutics and Remedial Agents which the 
faculty have, it also has the unerring means of diagnos- 
ing diseases through Clairvoyance, as well as the scien- 
tific administration of Animal and Spiritual Magnetism 
in all their various forms.” Moreover, the institute 
boasts of keeping the best magnetic operators em- 
ployed; professes to cure every disease, provided no 
vital internal organ be radically destroyed ; and assures 
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the afflicted that no matter how chronic their com- 
plaints, or how often they have failed in obtaining 
relief, they should not despair, but at once repair to a 
healing establishment, ‘‘ where all the various methods 
of cure can be combined.” It requires but the merest 
tyro of the English tongue at once to perceive the crass 
ignorance displayed in the programme from which we 
quote. But the institute is not devoted wholly to the 
work of “healing.” With an ingenuity worthy of 
Yankeedom, it does not disdain lower aims, piovided 
they be profitable. ‘‘ In addition to the cure of disease, 
Clairvoyant consultations upon all kinds of business can 
be obtained.” Well, if this be not wearing “ the livery 
of heaven to serve the devil in,” we know not what is. 
And for the satisfaction of the public it is averred that, 
“the very best of reference is given to all who desire it, 
both as to disease and consultations.” It really must 
be a satisfaction to know that the alleged benefits of 
this curious mart of health are not confined to the 
denizens of New York and its transpontine neighbour- 
hood, nor yet even to the whole United States. It is 
not necessary for Mohammed to come to the mountain; 
the mountain will come to Mohammed :—‘ Invalids 
who cannot visit the Institute in person can apply by 
letter’; while it is notified that ‘‘ Medicine can be sent 
to all parts of the world.” 

Medical charlatans in New York are “thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa”; or, to employ a less poetic but more 
expressive phrase, ‘plentiful as blackberries.” Any 
pretender so disposed can take rooms at an hotel or in 
a private lodging-house, and either fasten a plate, or 
stick a bill with his assumed or real name and title 
upon it. A gentleman once remarked to the writer as 
we were walking up a crowded part of the Broadway 
together: ‘“‘ Now, I would bet a case of champagne 
that if you or myself but called ‘ Doctor’ aloud, ten or 
a dozen persons at least would turn round, arrested 
by the designation. We did not try the experiment ; 
but, nevertheless, I accredit my friend thoroughly.” 
The late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, considered 
his “‘ beau-ideal of a devil, or rather imp-nature, is a 
Parisian woman, thoroughly refined and thoroughly 
corrupted.” Well, in New York one may find the cor- 
ruption minus the refinement. As Shakespeare makes 
someone remark to Parolles:—‘‘If you could find a 
country where but women were who have undergone 
so much shame, you might begin an impudent nation,.”’ 
Either the law of New York State is very lax, or the 
local authorities, who should be ‘‘a terror to evil- 
doers,” are criminally indifferent. In no Christian 
community, nay, in no community whatever, be it 
Christian or Heathen, should such disgusting, corrupt- 
ing, vice-inducing practices be permitted. 

The rare and objectionable facilities afforded for 
forming acquaintances and inducing social intercourse 
between the sexes, undeniably lead to grave results. 
Our Cousins make too loud a boast, we fear, of their 
marked chivalry to women. It is little better than 
bounce and brag. We may not be quite so refined in 
our ideas, or advanced in the shallow science of 
eliquette as they are ; still, for all that, what they would 
be disposed to recognise as a warrantable act, we 
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should unhesitatingly pronounce an unwarrantable 
insult. Fora man to stare at a woman sternly, per. 
severingly, look her rudely in the face, gazing her, in 
fine, ‘“‘ out of countenance,” is not, we conceive, either 
the manners of a “‘ Britisher”’ or of a gentleman. Stil] 
less so to fall in love while about our daily business, 
or in the streets, walking, or in conveyances. In our 
first paper we referred to the obnoxious practice of 
men advertising for permission to make the acquaint. 
ance of women they had casually met and taken a 
momentary fancy too. Let us now give further examples 
of the naive way in which this delicate business js 
managed, the specimens being clipped from recent 
issues of the popular journal :— 
Lye ink egg hereon AFTERNOON.—Young lady, short, 
flowing hair, please grant an interview to young gentleman 


who crossed at Duane-street. Address, M. B., Box 4,678, Post 


Office. 
Here follows another ‘‘ personal ”’:— 


HE GENTLEMAN who unfortunately dropped the young 
lady while assisting her in crossing Grand-street on Sunday 
night, desires her acquaintance. Address, F., 32, Grand-street, 


As the New Yorkers have a special mode of giving 
expression to their ideas and a peculiar vocabulary of 
their own, we cannot possitively assert whether the 
phrase “‘ dropped,” (intentionally stalicised by us in the 
advertisement) means that the “lady” actually fell in 
the gutter, or that her gallant convoyer left her 
abruptly. We are, however, inclined to accept the 
latter rendering of the verb. Once more :— 
WENTY - THIRD - STREET STAGE, BROOKLYN 
FERRY.—Will the young lady dressed in black, with 
Alaska tippet and muff, who rode down town yesterday morning 
about half-past ten, accompanied by young lady also dressed in 
black, and who helped them to alight at South Ferry, to make her 
acquaintance. Address, Joseph Motley, 13, Post Office. 


Of course, the English is execrable, as is the case in most 
of the like announcements. But in the States of America 
the ‘ Queen’s English” is neither particularly studied 
nor regarded. Consequently, we must brook Yankee 
contractions and contrariety, albeit we cannot give the 
race great credit for good taste or modesty. Can such 
advertisements as the above be accounted for on the 
Shandyan theory that “ there is a sweet era in the life 
of man when the brain being tender and fibrillous, 's 
more like pap than anything else?” 

Married ladies have equal, or even more, licence 
than the unmarried. They do as they like, and g0 
where they like, having no base fear of their husbands 
before their eyes. Oh! dear no. A second Mr. 
Piazzi, might, with the like result, institute the samt 
‘“‘delicate”’ inquiries in New York. that the original 
gifted gentlewoman did in Milan. Cicisbeism would 
found equally prevalent in both cities. A beautiful 
and apparently artless young creature—a wife to boot 
—was asked, by the author referred to, certain que* 
tions regarding singular social customs in Italy. 
“They would only say, rejoined the fair one, ‘see how 
jealous he is!’ if Mr. Such-a-One sat much with me 
at home, or went with me to the Corso, and I mus 
go with some gentleman, you know; I want moné) 
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often, and this cavaliere servente pays the bills, and so 
the connection draws closer—that’s all.” ‘‘ And your 
husband!” continues the interlocutor. ‘‘Oh, why he 
likes to see me well-dressed; he is very good-natured 
and very charming.” ‘‘And your confessor!” ‘Oh! 
why he is used to 1t—é assuefaa.” The reader will have 
no difficulty in finding and applying the moral. 


ee 


REVIEWS. 





Love is Enough; or, the Freeing of Pharamond. 
A Morality. By WitiiamM Morris. Ellis and White. 


Even as we owe to Mr. William Morris the revival of 
the Chaucerian vein and manner in his Earthly Paradise, 
soin his “‘ Love is Enough ’’—a notice of which we have 
been obliged to delay until now—we welcome another and 
more subtle revivalism of the alliterative measure which 
students of middle English metre connect with the vision 
of Piers Plowman. In the former instance the experi- 
ment was crowned by a success, which at once placed Mr. 
William Morris upon a high level amidst contemporary 
poets; and we are mistaken if, in his new venture of 
renewing old measures and appealing to the earlier tradi- 
tions of our national poetry, he has not done still more to 
enhance his poetic reputation. No doubt he has to over- 
come in his readers the unaccustomedness which comes of 
long desuetude. Except among the systematic students 
of English literature, few and far between, at our more 
modern schools and colleges, it may be doubted if there 
are many who know more than the name of Robert Lang- 
land, and his reputed authorship of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman. Fewer still have made acquaintance with 
the work and been at pains to master its metrical and 
accentual peculiarities. To such as have dipped into 
Northern minstrelsy and Icelandic songs it will be easier 
to take, at once, to Mr. Morris’ alliterative verse in the 
“morality ’’ which we are about to discuss ; but it should be 
premised that in it he gives greater license to the allitera- 
tive system than either his Northern predecessors or his 
former self in his Version of the Volsunga Saga. The 
fusion of two lines in one, the prolongation of the allitera- 
tion beyond the limit of a single couplet, the effective 
recourse to double-consonant-alliteration, are among the 
imnovations that mark this remoulding of an old measure ; 
and, whereas our English experience of it is mainly con- 
nected with allegory, it is probably due to a happy tact 
and sense of what is likeliest to win the ear, that Mr. 

orris has given so much freedom to the instrument used 
to set forth an allegorical morality, which deals very largely 
i descriptive passages. Having said thus much—and 
we fear to say more—about the measure, it behoves us 
next to state that ‘‘ Love is Enough”’ is connected only 

y the name in its second title with the mythic or pre- 
istoric King of the Franks. Nothing but the name of 
imself and, it may be, of his courtiers, Oliver, Honorius, 
theobald helps even to localise the scene, and indeed there 
8 @ shadowy haze of allegory about the whole poem, 
re! it is true by the realistic framework in which the 
yea 1s set, and the variety imparted by the discourse 
th ntervals of both gentle and simple spectators, and by 

° appearance of Love in appropriate guises to speak the 
ay gue, as it were, to each successive act. ‘“ The story,” 

'§ premised, “which is told by way of a morality set 








before an Emperor and Empress newly wedded, showeth 
of a King whom nothing but Love might satisfy, who left 
all to seek Love, and having found it found this also, that 
he had enough, though he lacked all else.” 

The story opens with the gossip of two peasant folk, 
Giles and Joan his wife, as a grand cavalcade passes down 
a city-street. It is the Emperor and Empress making 
their entry, and the Mayor, we presently find, is going to 
entertain them with a “morality.” The rustics speak in 
pretty pastoral octosyllables ; the Emperor and Empress 
discourse in heroics, which either rhyme in couplet fashion 
or, as when we first see them, in triplets succeeded by a 
fourth verse which rhymes with the eighth and so on. 
Anon the procession reaches the square where the stage is 
set up; and Giles and Joan again allow us to pick up from 
their admiring talk the merits of the player-folk; and from 
the Mayor's deferential address to the Emperor, as well as 
from the music which surrounds the player-king and 
player-maiden in front of the curtain, we glean a little of 
the nature of the coming entertainment. ‘ Sorrow fora 
night, joy in the morning” is in effect the burden of the 
music, and-a strange sweet blending of ‘‘ seeming and 
reality” breathes in the dialogue of the Emperor and 
Empress about the real love the Player-king betrays for 
the Player-maid. List to the Emperor— 

‘*Lo! you, my sweet, fair folk are one and all 
And with good grace their broider’d robes do fall, 
And sweet they sing indeed ; but he, the King, 
Look but a little how his fingers cling 
To her’s, his love that shall be in the play— 
His love that hath been surely ere to-day : 
And see, her wide, soft eyes cast down at whiles 
Are opened not to note the people’s smiles 
But her love’s lips, and dreamily they stare 
As though they sought the happy country, where 
They two shall be alone, and the world dead.”—P. 13. 


* Love,” then, “is enough” for the principal actors— 
apart from the stage, and the Emperor's description antici- 
pates in some degree the gist of the plot, which is yet 
further kept from us by a prologue spoken by Love in the 
guise of a King. He is not going to give us a tragic tale 
of Pyramus ard Thisbe, of Medea, or of Ariadne, but— 
* Rather caught up at hazard is the pipe 

That mixed with scent of roses over-ripe 

And murmur of the summer afternoon 

May charm you somewhat with its wavering tune 

*Twixt joy and sadness: whatsoe’er it saith 

I know at least there breathes through it my breath.” 


At last the curtain rises on “the King’s Chamber of 
Audience.” Lords and Councillors are plying Master 
Oliver, the foster-father of Pharamond, with questions as 
to the cause of their liege’s lethargy and depression. 
Little comfort has Oliver to give them. It is all one 
whether he strives to rouse him to the chase, or a sailing- 
match, the tilting-field, or the hall of justice. The result 
of each expedient to divert his melancholy is much the 
same as this return from hunting, which will give a good 
idea of the variety of which alliteration is capable— 
‘‘ Rode we home heavily, he with his rein loose 

Feet hanging free from the stirrups and staring 

At a clot of the bear's blood, that stain’d his green kirtle 

Unkingly, unhappy, he rode his ways homeward.”—P. 19. 


Even the plain blunt speech of a Northern lord, who 
remembers Pharamond’s past prowess and contrasts it 
with his present inertness, only avails to rouse a 
momentary flash of wrath, and the King, who has entered 
upon the scene and met the rebuke of this outspoken 
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vassal, can but retreat there to bear with him, and carry 
away Oliver to confer with him as to the relief of his 
heartsickness. Then intervenes the second chaunt of the 
Music, and the second entrance of Love, as an Image- 
maker, to take the audience into his confidence; and soon 
we are launched in the next scene, the King’s Garden, 
where Pharamond tells Oliver the dream that has haunted 
him for the last five years. It was dreamed first in the 
quick-snatched slumber of a battle-field, which had left 
Pharamond fatherless and a victorious sovereign, but 
though the interval has been busy and stirring, it has so 
cloven to him as to get the mastery of his waking thoughts 
and nightly rest. The dream was of a fair distant valley 
in a mountain-girt country, a garden, and a maiden whose 
voice sang words which at times Pharamond can partially 
recall, but then, to his distress, lets escape him. Here is 
her picture— 
** As my twin fellow young of years was she and slender, 

Yellow blossoms of spring-tide her hands had been gathering, 

But the gown-lap that held them had fallen adown 

And had lain round her feet with the first of the singing. 

Now her singing had ceased, though yet heaved her bosom 

As with lips lightly parted and eyes of one seeking 

She stood face to face with the love that she knew not, 
_ The love that she longed for and waited unwitting— 

She moved not, I breathed not—till lo, a horn winded 

And she started, and o’er her came trouble and wonder, 

Came pallor and trembling; came a strain at my heartstrings 

As bodiless there I stretch’d hands to her beauty, 

And voiceless cried out, as the cold mist swept o’er me.” —Pp. 39-40. 


Such seemed she in the night vision on the battle-field. 
Thrice again it had blessed his slumbers between spring 
and winter; then again in winter’s midst she had come 
again to his dreams, looking as one in terror and distress, 
and he had woke to find Oliver just saving him from the 
steel of an assassin. From that time the visits had less 
often charmed his slumber, and when they came were of 
one weeping and wailing and gently chiding his delay to 
seek her. He cannot endure this. Oliver must find him 
a vessel, and forth must they fare in pursuit of a dream- 
maiden and a dream-land, the souvenirs of which, a blue 
milk wort, a few gray stones, a wisp of white wool, were 
clear in Pharamond’s memory, though vanished with the 
waking morn, and, after all, to practical Oliver, small signs 
and tokens to go by. When Love, at his next interludial 
entrance, has assured his audience that as yet the marvels 
of the night do not visit the maiden’s rest, as well as 
Phaiamond’s— 


** Only about her have I shed a glory 
Whereby she waiteth trembling for a story 
That she shall play in—and ’tis not begun "— 


and satisfied us that Azalais—which turns out afterwards 
to be the name of the dream-maiden—does not suffer after 
the manner and measure of our hero, the Curtain’s rise 
reveals a hill-forest in a far land, with Pharamond lying 
sick, but still tended by Oliver. From the latter we learn 
that they have encountered Odyssean wanderings and 
adventures, met with imprisonment and slavery, and 
wandered south, north, and east, sometimes reduced to the 
extremity of begging their bread. Just now they have 
come toa land which Pharamond recognises as that of his 
dreams— 


“Lo! at the last 
Many islands,of mountains and a city amongst them. 
White clouds of the dawn, not moving yet waning 
Wreathed the high peaks about; and the sea beat for ever 
Gainst the green sloping hills and the black rocks and beachless. 
Is this the same land that I saw in that dawning? "—P. 64. 





It is indeed. But hope is deferred yet longer, for a sick. 
ness, nigh to death, comes between him and fruition, and 
the curtain falls on the exhausted dreamer, blest for the 
time though he lies between life anddeath. But the music 
auspicates the dawn of brighter days. And Love, though 
he appears before the Curtain with a cup of bitter drink 
and prepares the audience for a little more weeping, 
plainly promises that we shall yet see— 


** These lovers tread a bower they may not miss 
Whose door my servant keepeth, earthly bliss : 
There in a little while shall they abide 
Nor each from each their wounds of wandering hide, 
But kiss them each on each, and find it sweet 
That, wounded so, the world they may not meet.”—P. 6g. 


Yet one more scene of waiting and sore sickness, amidst 
which Oliver goes forth in quest of help for his master at a 
neighbouring homestead. And meanwhile Love, personi- 
fied, has to claim speech again of his audience in pilgrim 
guise, and reassure their doubts as to the eventual issue by 
a glimpse of the mist clearing, and by a sort of mesmeric 
dialogue with the slumbering Pharamond in monostichs. 
At the end of this the sky brightens, even for the royal 
dreamer. To Love’s question whether he can see aught, 
he replies— 
‘Yea surely: all things as aforetime I saw them 
The mist fading out with the first of the sunlight 


And the mountains achanging as oft in my dreaming 
And the thorn brake anigh blossomed thick with the May-tide.” 


Then floats around him music and the voice of song, the 
refrain of which is the well-remembered stave which had 
clung to his memory from the night visions. One snatch 
at least we must find room for, so exquisite is the ring 
of it— 
** Dawn talks to-day 
Over dew-gleaming flowers, 
Night flies away 
Till the resting of hours ; 
Fresh are thy feet 
And with dreams thine eyes glistening, 
Thy still lips are sweet 
Though the world is a-listening. 
O love, set a word in my mouth for our meeting 
Cast thine arms round about me to stay my heart's beating! 
O fresh day, O fair day, O long day made ours! ”—P. 82. 


By the time the fourth and last stave is sung out, the 
music is close outside, and Love quits Pharamond sleeping 
until he shall awaken to the kiss of Azalais. This is not 
long delayed. She enters, traces her favourite haunts in 
the valley, notes the milkwort and speedwell, and at last 
comes upon Pharamond asleep. Then her pretty wonder- 
ment, her growing interest in the sleeper, her hopes and 
fears, are vividly depicted. She touches him— 
‘* He trembleth and waketh not! o me, my darling! 

Hope whispers that thou hear’st me through sleep and wouldst waken 

But for dread that thou dreamest and I should be gone. 

Doth it please thee in dreaming that I tremble and dread thee 

That these tears are the tears of one praying vainly 

Who shall pray with no word when thou hast awaken’d ?— 

Yet how shall I deal with my life if he love not, 

As how should he love me, a stranger, unheard of ?”—P. 88. 


But doubts and fears vanish at his waking, which 1s 
brought about by the kiss, which she secures before she 
can tell his waking feelings. The lovers find their dream 
of bliss realised at last, and sealed as it were by the utter 
ance, on either part, of certain well-remembered couplets 
of the dream-song. 

And here the Morality might finish, but that its author 
desired that the constancy of Pharamond, when he ha 
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ined his quest, should be proved to the uttermost. His 
foster-father knows that “‘ Love is enough ”’ for his master, 
but keenly alive to his fame and glory, which are like to 
suffer eclipse, he tempts Pharamond back to the kingdom 
which he had left under a regency, by the suggestion that 
should he re-establish his sway there, her love will share 
and grace his glory— 


‘So forth they go, his Oliver and he, 
One thing at least to learn across the sea 
That whatso needless shadows life may borrow, 
Love is enough amidst of joy or sorrow.”—P. 97. 


But it is only to find the rule of Pharamond forgotten 
and supplanted, the many siding with the false friends who 
are become masters of the situation, the remnant faithful, 
but needing a vigorous watchword and war cry from their 
old master to rouse them to the reassertion of his claims. 
But this he cares not to utter, despite the solicitations of 
Oliver. Love is enough, and all else hollow and unreal. 
And so the pilgrim of love returns to the ‘‘ House of Fulfil- 
ment of Craving,” and Love with a crown and a palm- 
branch for his faithful ones speaks, for a finale, an appro- 
priate epilogue. There still remain the commentaries of 
Giles and Joan, and the set-speeches of the mayor ‘o their 
majesties; and vice versd, the presents of the Emperor and 
Empress to the player king and player-maid, which the 
peasant folk would in their way emulate by proffered hospi- 
talities. But to Joan’s suggestion to bid them home that 
night Giles answers in a charming little piece of an idyll, 
which shall be our last quotation, and our final appeal to 
our readers to conspire with us in deeming William Morris, 
one of our most delightsome modern singers, certainly 
one without his peer in his own peculiar “mode of the 
lyre" — 

** GILES. 

“And yet this night of all the year 
Happier alone perchance they were, 
And better so belike would seem 
The glorious lovers of the dream ! 
So let them dream on lip to lip: 
Yet I will gain his fellowship 
Ere many days be o’er my head, 
And they shall rest them in our stead ; 
And there we twain awhile shall dwell 
As though the world were nought but well, 
And that old time come back again 
When nought in all the earth had pain. 
The sun through lime-boughs where we dine 
Upon my father’s cup shall shine ; 
The vintage of the river bank 
That ten years since the sunbeams drank 
Shell fill the mazer bow! carved o’er 
With naked shepherd-folk of yore. 
Dainty should seem worse fare than ours 
As o’er the close-thronged garden flowers 
The wind comes to us, and the bees 
Complain o’erhead mid honey-trees.”—P. 131. 


Some Talk about Animals and their Masters. By 
the Author of “ Friends in Council.” Strahan and Co. 


A new work from the pen of Sir Arthur Helps needs no 
recommendation, but will be always eagerly sought after by 
the reading public. The fresh and sparkling dialogues of 
the “ Friends in Council,” of the hospitable and courteous 

ilverton, of the statesman Sir Arthur Godolphin, of the 
brilliant ex-Attorney-General Sir John Ellesmere, of the 
cynical Mauleverer, of the Ayrton-like official Cranmer, 
teshened with the occasional interpolations of the ladies, 
be always lead us pleasantly and easily on from one topic 
rr snievat and if the ideas propourfded are not indeed 
absolutely novel, and the problems which arise are often 
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left unsolved, still the easy and suggestive treatment of the 
various topics will certainly add, if not to our knowledge and 
wisdom, at any rate to our culture and pleasure. In short, 
Sir A. Helps might adopt for a motto to his dialogues 
generally, the sentiments which in the present work he 
puts into Ellesmere’s mouth— 


‘I know that conversations, even ours, are a perplexity to some peo- 
ple—those people who are always anxious for clear, undoubted views, 
for definite results, for something at once to enlighten and guide them 
without any trouble on their part. But I boldly say this, that the great- 
est and most secure portion of the teaching of the world has been done 
in and by conversation, or, to use a finer word, in and by dialogue.” 


The present work is dedicated to Lady Burdett Coutts, 
in acknowledgment of her efforts to promote a more hu- 
mane treatment of animals. Milverton is introduced after 
a narrow escape from drowning, and informs his “ friends 
in council” that before he again risks his life in a boat, or 
by railway, he will give to them and the world his thoughts 
on the subject of the treatment of animals by man. He 
proposes four main divisions of the subject—(1.) Cruelties 
to beasts of draught and burden; (2.) Sufferings in transitu 
by animals used for food ; (3.) The miseries of * pets’; and 
(4.) The horrors of vivisection. These subjects, however, 
are not discussed in any scientific or systematic manner, 
nor are the suggestions made for the remedy of these evils 
of a very practical nature. Legislative interference is very 
warmly advocated, especially with a view to the diminution 
of the evils caused by the overcrowding of railway trucks 
and cattle ships, and the encouragement of cattle plague ; 
but the party at length devote themselves to a search 
through Milverton’s library for all books or papers bearing 
reference to the subject of animals, and our behaviour to 


them. 

The evidence of a body of witnesses comprising Anax- 
agoras and Lucretius, Bacon and Berkeley, Petrarch and 
Voltaire, Herbert and Walton, Pope and Young, and a host 
of other writers, is introduced, and the majority of the book 
is made up of the various extracts, and the discussions and 
comments which they proyake; the only definite proposal 
at the end being that some person should be sent to study 
how agriculture is conducted in those districts of Europe 
which are the chief seats of the rinderpest. Some of the 
great evils which afflict horses are noticed, such as the use 
of the bearing rein, a thoroughly barbarous contrivance, 
the retention of which is a sad blot on our so-called 
civilisation, the want of a break for omnibuses, the reck- 
less cruelty of cabmen, and the overloading of vehicles 
filled. by parties of pleasure. There are some short 
passages in the book which recall the author's best style, 
such as Mauleverer’s remarks on gold-fish— 


‘* When I see those wretched creatures moving round and round about 
in a glass bowl, I don’t know how it is, but I always think of the lives 
of official and ministerial people, doing their routine work in a very con- 
fined space, under very unpleasant and continuous observation, never 
suffered to retire into private life amongst comfortable weeds, and stoncs, 
and mud, but always having the eyes of the public and the press upon 


them.” 


We must resist the temptation to give any more extracts 
either on the principal subject of the book or on the topics 
which incidentally arise. We would point to the descrip- 
tion, at p. 151, of the sunset on a river, which is a mag- 
nificent description, worthy of Mr. Ruskin himself. The 
book will be read with pleasure, but laid down with a cer- 
tain feeling of disappointment, that a subject of so much 
importance and interest should not be discussed in a more 
practical and systematic manner. 
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Santo Domingo—Past and Present. By SamvueEL 
Hazarp. Illustrated. Sampson Low, Marston, Low, 
and Searle. 

We must congratulate Mr. Hazard on having produced 

a most curious and interesting book. He visited the island 

in company with the United States Commissioners, who 

were sent to visit it and report with reference to the state 
of feeling of the natives as regarded the projected annex- 
ation to the United States. To the account of his journey 
he has prefixed a long history of the twin republics, com- 











piled from various sources, and dealing most minutely with | 


the sad state to which constant tyranny and warfare reduced 
the island. The whole of this part of the book is interest- 
ing, but we shall confine our extracts to what is of more 
attractiveness in the present day, the scenery, people, and 
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|an illustration, and of which we quote Mr. Hazard’s de. 
| scription— 
tin The entrance of the cave is composed of a double archway, the di 
vision being formed by grotesquely-shaped pillars of corallaceous rock 
one of the arches permitting ingress of mounted visitors. Around these 
grew the thick tropical vegetation, the parasitical plants pendant from 
| the branches of the trees giving an extremely graceful appearance to the 
entrance. 
“‘ This entrance forms a sort of double saloon, passing through which 
| we came into a rocky amphitheatre of, perhaps, three hundred feet or 
| more in diameter. 
‘“‘ The sight was indeed a strange one, the amphitheatre having all the 
appearance of having been at one time a lake, the walls of which were 
formed of the same peculiar rock, massed together in grotesque strata 
and strange forms, at the base of which, round the entire circle, were 
| the apertures known as the caves; above, the clear blue sky, unusually 
| brilliant in colour, while upon the upper edge of the amphitheatre was 
| the luxuriant vegetation of this island, giving grace and beauty in every 

conceivable form and colour to the scene; the graceful tendrils of the 





CAVES OF 
(From Hazard's “ 


customs of St. Domingo and Hayti. The scenery of the 
island, as we can gather it from description and illustrations, 
is wonderfully fine, the scenery of Cuba being far surpassed. 
The climate too, is, according to Mr. Hazard, by no-means 
unhealthy, except to those living in the low-lying parts near 
the sea-coast, the mountain slopes and valleys being cool 
and genial. Indeed, an excursion to St. Domingo, would, | 
if his recommendations are followed out, be as common an 
expedition as a visit to Nice or Mentone. Even in the city | 
of St. Domingo itself, the climate is delightful, the nights 
being fresh and cool, throughout the summer. As to 
healthiness, the people themselves repudiate any idea of 
ill-health, and say jokingly, that people die only of old age. 
The temperature too, seems pretty constant. Close to the 
city lie the celebrated caves of Santana, of which we give 


SANTANA. 
Santo Domingo.”) 


vines entwining themselves around the trunks of the towering trees, 
whose thick and umbrageous foliage served to throw a tempered light 
into the cavity, the open floor of which was covered with masses of rock 
of varied form, thrown together in wild confusion. The mosses, and 
ferns, and herbage, that crept and grew over and in every crevice, adde 
to the wild, strange, and beautiful scene. 

‘‘ What gave a still more interesting, and, if I may so express i 
appearance to the amphitheatre, were the long innumerable roots 0 
trees upon the verge of the rocks, which looked exactly as though they 
had originally taken root in the earth, which, having afterwards been 
washed away, left these same roots gathered together in brancbes of from 
ten to thirty in number each, which, growing downwards, had finally 
taken root in the substrata, looking, as they hung relieved against the 
gloomy background of the caves, like so many woody pillars.” 


t, weird 
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With regard to the inhabitants and customs of St. 
Domingo, Mr. Hazard is of opinion that the uncertainty 
and unsettlement of their government, and the ill effects ol 
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the long period of Spanish rule have been fatal to any 
energy or perseverance. ‘li 

throughout the island, discontent at their present condition 
and hope for the future, that a connection with the United 
States would bring them peace and order, protection to 
industry, and security for property. The annexation has 
been retarded by the difficulty of placing the black 
inhabitants of St. Domingo on a level with the whites 
of the United States, but the emancipation of the slaves 
throughout the Union, and their admission to full political 
rights, have removed all this, and the people are anxious 
for annexation. Indeed, Baez, one of their most en- 
lightened Presidents, who was elected in 1849, received a 
petition asking him to open negotiations with the United 
States for this purpose, but he advised the postponement 
on the ground of the doubtful position which his dark- 
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agree with him, that its prosperity would be best secured 
by annexation to the United States. At present the curse 
of the country, especially in Hayti, is the desire for 
military glory, which gives rise to a class of military 
adventurers, whose restless ambition unsettles all classes 
of society. Annexation would put an end to this, by 
introducing a strong regular and settled government, and 
Yankee enterprise will doubtless bring capital into the 
island, though some difficulties will probably be experienced 
with regard to the supply of labour. In addition to this it 
is Mr. Hazard’s belief that “were Santo Domingo settled 
and rendered habitable, thousands of our citizens, who 
now spend their winters on some parts of the continent, 
looking for a climate they never find, would here dis- 





PARASITES.—A ST. 


(From Hazard's 


skinned citizens would have held in the Southern States. 
At present, the countries both of St. Domingo and Hayti 
are in‘a most deplorable state: their currency being 
depreciated to an almost fabulous amount. In Hayti 
Mr. Hazard was somewhat startled to find himself 
charged thirty dollars for a “cocktail.” With true 
American spirit, however, he drew a silver ten cent bit 
from his pocket, and declared that was all the money he 
had, and all the money he would pay. To his utter 
amazement, the bar-keeper declined it, with the observa- 
tion that he had no change. The mystery was solved by 
4 visit to his bankers, when he learnt that the money of 
the country was 400 dollars in paper for one dollar in gold. 
he whole episode (p. 399-401) is very amusing, and is 
told in a lively, pleasant style. 


DOMINGO BROOK 


“* Santo Domingo.”) 


cover a winter residence unrivalled in any part of the 


world.” vets : 

If Santo Domingo is not visited, it will not be for want 
of a vates sacer, and Mr. Hazard’s book forms as complete 
a handbook to the island as can be wished. We lay the 
book down with regret, both on account of the pleasant 
and picturesque narrative which our author has given us, 
and from which we must now part, and on account of the 
impossibility of gratifying the desire of visiting the 
“ earthly paradise” he has so well described. 


Evening Hours, 1872. Hunt and Co. 

It requires no very lengthy search into the contents of 
«Evening Hours” to account for the probable cause ol 
the encomium which the editor tells us in his preface that 
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his magazine received from the head master of a public 
school. His boys, he said, considered it as their favourite 
of the religious magazines. 

With an English public school boy honesty and manli- 
ness are two of the very highest of virtues, and we are 
glad to endorse the opinion of the boys at the school 
above-mentioned by giving it as our opinion that this 
magazine is deserving of a very high place in public 
favour. It is well got up, amd many of the engravings are 
of a very high order. Paper and type are alike excellent, 
and as regards the letter press, since space will not admit 
of our going into details respecting contents so varied, we 
must briefly note a few of the leading papers. 

“Rob Roy” relates his adventures in that wonderful 
canoe of his in the Zuider Zee, and his highly entertaining 
log book is enriched by illustrations of the scenes, and of the 
people amongst whom he was cruising. Mr. Ryle finds a 
kindred theme for his popular pen in writing short lives of 
some of our Reformers, and we doubt not that to many his 
sketches will not be the less acceptable because of the 
most injudicious and uncharitable attempts to blacken the 
characters of those to whom we owe so much, which of 
late have been far too frequent, and have done nothing but 
harm to -the reputation of those who made them. Lady 
Barker's papers on New Zealand Amusement are very 
lively, and so too are Mr. Gordon Calthrop’s articles. Mr. 
Stewart Trench is ahost in himself, at all events when 
describing Irish life. Mr. Francis Gell’s ‘“‘ Notes on the 
Track of Israel” are full of interest. The poetry, much of 
which is set to muSic, is above the average of magazine 
verses. 


The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and House of Commons, 1873. Hardwicke. 


This little volume, of which each of the four divisions is 
published separately, consists of what seems to us almost 
the greatest mass of information that we ever saw collected 
in so small a space. As a pocket-guide to those to whom 
its contents are likely to be useful, it is very strongly to be 
recommended. The Editor, Mr. Edward Walford, is too 
well known for the care and study he has bestowed on the 
subjects here treated of, to render it necessary for us to add 
to the well-merited praise which, in this particular field, he 
has already earned. The politics and clubs of peers and 
members are given, and we would suggest that it would be 
a very useful addition to give, when ascertainable, the poli- 
tics of the baronets also. 


Lars: a Pastoral of Norway. 
Strahan and Co. 


By Bayarp Tay.or. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor has made good progress up the sacred 
hill since last we encountered him. It is true that he has 
not yet reached its topmost peaks; but in the poem before 
us we have abundant evidence that he already breathes the 
pure atmosphere of the heights to which he has climbed, 
and that he has gained, with each advancing step an ever- 
widening view. Ina word, he has crossed the boundary 
line which separates the region of poetry from that of 
verse. 

But in styling “‘ Lars” a Pastoral the author has, we 
think, committed an unfortunate error. Such a title rather 
suggests the mock simplicity and studied artlessness of 
Pope’s Eclogues than the dramatic tale of rare, though 
sombre interest, which Mr. Bayard Taylor has given us. 
Let our readers judge for themselves on this point. Upon 


maid, Brita. She was wooed by two rival lovers: Lars, 





the coast of Norway, long years ago, there dwelt the fair 


‘“‘a herdsman, woodman, hunter,” silent and dark as the 
scenes in which he lived; and Per, “‘ gay with the laughter 
of the seas which were his home.” ‘To which of the twain 
her heart was drawn Brita knew not, nor could she do 
otherwise than foster hopes in the breasts of both. So 
each sought to gain an advantage over the other; their 
former friendship turned to bitterest hatred, and at last, in 
Norwegian fashion, they determined to decide their rival 
pretensions by single combat. In the mortal combat that 
ensues Per is slain, and then for the first time Brita knows 
that he is and has ever been her bosom’s lord. 


e uh me: 2 Soe, 
Like one who stands in darkness till a blaze 
Of blinding lightning paints the whole broad world, 
Saw burst her stony trance, and, with a cry 
Of love and grief and horror, threw herself 
Upon his breast, and kissed his passive mouth, 
And loud lamented: ‘ Oh, too late I know 
I loved thee best, my Per, my sweetheart Per! 
Thy will was strong, thy ways were masterful ; 
I did not guess that love might so command! 
Thou wert my ruler. I resisted thee, 
But blindly. Oh, come back! I will obey.’ ” 


After this disclosure, Lars goes forth a murderer, even 
in the thoughts of her whom he would have died to gain. 
Shunned at home, and with the avenger at his heels, he 
becomes a melancholy wanderer, seeking, but never finding, 
a solace for his woe. In its pursuit he crosses the ocean, 
and at last seems to have gained in a Pennsylvanian home 
a haven of rest. Ruth, the daughter of his Quaker master, 
dispels some of his gloom by her smile of sympathy ; love 
of a softer, but no less real, kind springs within his breast, 
but still a Nemesis seems to dog his footsteps, and to 
implant suspicions in the hearts of those whom he would 
have made his friends, Nay, the very remorse for his 
crime which the teachings of Christianity had begun to 
arouse within him give greater colour to the malicious 
gossip of his foes and rivals. 


** A Sabbath morn 
Of early spring lay lovely on the land. 
Upon the bridge that to the barn’s broad floor 
Led from the field, stood Lars; his eyes were fixed 
Upon his knife, and, as he turned the blade 
This way and that, and with it turned his thought, 
While musing if ‘twere best to cover up 
This witness, or to master what it told. 
Close to the haft he marked a splash of rust, 
And shuddered as he held it nearer. ‘ Blood, 
And doubtless human!’ spake a wiry voice. 
And Abner Cloud bent down his head to look. 
A sound of waters filled the ears of Lars, 
And all his flesh grew chill; he said no word. 
‘I have thy history now,’ thought Abner Cloud, 
And in the pallid silence read but fear. 
So, thus aloud, ‘ Thou art a man of crime, 
The proper offspring of the godless tribes 
Who drank from skulls, and gnawed the very bones 
Of them they slew. This is thine instrument, 
And thou art hungering for its bloody use. 
Say hast thou ever eaten human flesh ?’ 
Then all the landscape, house and trees, and hills 
Before the eyes of Lars burned suddenly 
In crimson fire ; the roaring of his ears 
Became a thunder, and his throat was brass. 
Yet one wild pang of deadly fear of self 
Shot through his heart, and with a mighty cry 
Of mingled rage, resistance, and appeal, 
He flung his arms towards heaven, and hurled afar 
The fatal knife.” 


Not without many a fierce struggle is the old nature 


subdued, and Lars, through the infiuence of the better . 


faith and his gentle helpmate, reclaimed. ‘The spirit © 
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enthusiasm then finds a fresh vent. Taking Ruth with 
him he returns to Norway, intent on preaching a new 
crusade. The old creed of vengeance is to give place to 
the law of love, and he, if needed, will seal the truth with 
his blood. The scene in which the avenger of Per comes 
to demand satisfaction is finely conceived, and, perhaps, is 
the most striking passage in the whole poem. It is too 
long to quote, nor ought we, in justice to the author, make 
further extracts from his work. Here and there we notice 
in it a few blemishes which we should be glad to see 
removed. ‘The metre—based rather on the blank verse of 
Tennyson than on that of Milton—halts occasionally and 
to such expressions as ‘‘the heather’s frowsy hair,” and 
“the kisses never given and never took,” we cannot do 
otherwise than take exception. But, as a whole, ‘‘ Lars” 
is a poem of vigour and beauty, which will be read with 
pleasure on both sides of the Atlantic, and increase the 
author’s well-earned fame. 








The Anglican Alphabet. Marsh. 


A series of very clever caricatures, in which we believe 
that the pencil of a Doyle is recognizable. The design too 
of the little book is also clever, as well as the designs, for 
as one reads the rhymes at the bottom of the first few 
pages, one imagines that the writer is an intensely strong 
Protestant, and it is only towards the end that the moral 
is clearly brought out, and that moral is, that all English 
clergymen should go over to Rome, if they wish to be truly 
happy. Whether this result has always followed on the 
taking this journey, we imagine that Mr. Ffoulkes and cer- 
tain others might doubt. 


Iophon. An Introduction to the Art of writing Greek 
Iambic verses. By the writer of Nuces and Lucretilis. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge: Rivingtons. 


We think we now understand the enthusiasm with 
which his old pupils in Greek and Latin composition 
regard the author of Lucretilis and Nuces. Reared in 
other penetralia than those of Eton, we imbibed our tastes 
for elegiacs and iambics through processes of which we 
can give no account. It was a case of tasks given; and 
bad luck to those who did not find out how to accomplish 
them. These were days prior to those of Walford, and 
even of Beatson. But now, Mr. Johnson Cory’s pleasant 
handbooks convert a toil into an unalloyed pleasure. His 
counsels to the beginner are so kindly thoughtful, so 
thoroughly calculated to possess the tiro with a sense of 
the writer's experimental sympathy. This is seen in the 
Notice, prefixed to the exercises in “‘Iophon.” First, it 
tells the boy who is beginning Iambics to banish Homer 
and Ionic Greek for the time. Why? Because the forms, 
tenses, and usages as to the articles and particles are very 
different; because, too, the Iambic vocabulary resembles 
inno small degree that of ‘‘prosa oratio.” Then he is 
idden not be dismayed if he is a good year in getting the 
Attic instinct instead of the Ionic, and distinguishing 
between both prosodies. His ear is enlisted by hints of 
the commonness of Iambic rhythms in English poetry and 
Taexe (PP.- 6-7) and then is taught how a very good English 
ambic— 


‘“* Beneath the foot of Eve a rose, a thorn ’— 


may be a bad and prosaic model for a Greek Iambic. In 
truth, the secret of the “ ridge ” or “ hinge ” (p. 8) is, that 
at a point nearer the beginning than the end of the verse 
the movement begins to change from lambic to Trochaic, 














and this point, the ‘‘ Casura”’ is communicated here so 
much more lucidly than elsewhere, that we felicitate the 
Porson prizeman “in posse” of this end of our century. 
The warning to get rid of any idea that the Iambic, which 
is an unequal double slope, can be represented by a double 
line of equidistant feet, will never be forgotten by those 
who examine the diagrams in the Introduction to “‘ lophon.” 
The rest of the Notice is equally memorable, and the 
exercises which follow are excellently graduated with an 
eye to the progress the learner may be supposed to make. 
A dozen initiate us in the metre, pure and simple, and 
after these comes a recapitulation of peculiarities supposed 
to be familiar, after these twelve exercises have been 
mastered. Thenceforth we launch into more varied fields. 
The tribrach may now be used for iambics or spondee. By 
the time that the learner has got to Exercise XXI, which 
consists of the song from Marmion, ‘“‘ Where shall the 
lover rest,” paraphrased in such wise that it is not hard to 
make a good copy of Iambics out of it, by help of the foot- 
notes, and their suggestion of suitable words and turnings 
he will find that a toil has become a pleasure, and will no 
longer look upon Greek Iambics with a bull-dog obstinacy 
but own that they are a pleasant recreation, and that he 
owes his knowledge that they are so to the sound teaching 
of ** lophon.” 


Stray Leaves. By C.E.M. Macmillan and Co. 


Readers ought to regard with a special interest the 
pretty and wholesome poetry of C. E. M., the tone, taste, 
and measures of which are alike unexceptionable. We say 
‘“‘ ought,” because a little bird has told us that C. E. M. is 
one who has done more than any one individual of our 
generation to enable general readers, unblest with a large 
library, to enjoy the luxury of current literature; and this, 
by founding a system of circulating books of general 
interest upon a gigantic lending library system. -In a 
word, C. E. M. is none other than our “ Mudie,” and a 
perusal of his poems will dispose us to wish that they had 
been in quantity more on a scale with their quality. 
Dedicated to ‘‘ Mary,” we infer them to be purely home 
musings and domestic themes, which a congenial help- 
mate knows how to estimate, and help with kindly 
criticism ; and he candidly attributes the culling of these 
stray leaves to her influence in the ending of his dedicating 
verses,— 

** Poor though their odour or their beauty be, 
They had not known life’s sunshine but for thee.” 


Of these pieces or leaves, which are mostly of a religious 
tone, and contrast a little with those towards the volume’s 
close, anent Garibaldi and Mazzini, we like best that 
which is called ‘‘One of Many,” and which represents the 
woman, who was chief actor there, giving an account of 
Simon’s supper, and of the following Jesus, which led to 
her immemorial act there. Almost as good is the piece 
called “ Rotha at Prayer” (43-6), of which we quote a 
stanza,— 


“ A quaint old Father once this thought exprest— 
That every separate prayer from saintly lip 
Is, as it rises, in rare beauty drest 
By hands angelical, that straightway dip 
Its newborn life with wings of holy light, 
Which all the Powers of Evil cannot clip ; 
And that when thus arrayed in garments bright, 
It lives, and living, soars and sings in God's own sight.”’—P. 43. 


If C. E. M. can write poetry like this, his public can 
afford to hear of him again in the réle of a poet. 
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Parables and Tales. By Tuomas Gorpon Hake. 
With Illustrations by ARTHUR HucHes. Chapman 
and Hall. 


It is indeed a rare occurrence in these days, when rhymes 
are plentiful, but poetry is so scarce, to have to chronicle 
at one and the same time three such powerful poems as 
William Morris’ “Love is Enough,” Bayard Taylor’s 
« Lars,” and Dr. Hake’s “Parables and Tales.” When 
we find a man of evidently deep thought and culture 
choosing the themes which a Crabbe would have chosen, 
and clothing them with the graceful beauties of a style not 
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Not yet to her was Nature's age 
In gnarled and hollow shapes revealed. 


(From Hake's “ Parables and Tales.”) 


unworthy of Keats, we may, indeed, take courage and say 
that England possesses one “more poet. The worst fault 
that we can find with the writer is that he has not given us 
a larger volume, but that is an error of judgment which 
the future will give him, we sincerely hope, ample oppor- 
tunities of amending. If we add to this an occasional 
obscurity of diction, we have exhausted all that we could 
say that does not consist of gratitude to Dr. Hake, and 
congratulation to all lovers of pure and true English poetry, 
unspoilt by the too frequent affectations of the mystics, 
and undefiled by the glorification of sensualism that marks 
the productions of another of our modern schools. We 














have said that we are reminded somewhat of Keats by Dr. 
Hake’s poems, but we should not forget to add that we 
have never come across a work that showed less traces of 
anything like plagiarism, whether of words or of manner, 
than “ Parables and Tales.” 

This too small volume opens with a poem called “ Mother 
and Child,” which is a powerful and, in the best sense of 
the word, realistic picture taken from the London streets, 
It is followed by two most pathetic sketches, ‘‘ The Cripple,” 
and “The Blind Boy,” showing in a strikingly forcible 
way the writer's deep sympathy with suffering. 

**Old Morality” and “Old Souls” are two of the most 
originally and most ably written poems that have seen the 
light for many years, whilst ‘‘ The Lily of the Valley ” and 
“The Deadly Nightshade,” the former being a sketch of a 
little country child, and the latter that of a street Arab, 
form a most effective contrast. The book concludes with 
“The Poet,” a character of which the description would 
in vain be attempted by one who was not himself a poet, 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
(From Hake's “ Parables and Tales.”) 


but which in Dr. Hake’s hands is a nobly drawn work of 
art. Were it not that our strong impression is that no 
extracts that we could give would do justice to poems, 
every line of which requires and most amply repays reading 
and pondering over, we should not be sparing in giving 
passages from this book which would amply bear out all 
that we have said touching their genuine ring of poetry. 
In fairness, however, to Dr. Hake, we will confine ourselves 
to two passages, one from ‘‘The Cripple,” and the next 
from ‘* The Poet.” 





* A sheep-worn walk along the brook 
The cripple loved to trace: the gush 
Of water thralled nim as it shook 
The ragged roots of the green rush, 
Which with its triple flowers of pink 
Stood ripe for gathering at the brink. 


The heather bristles round the knoll, 
Where inlaid moss and leaflets blend: 

’Tis there he sits and ends his stroll, 
His crutch behind him as his friend, 

And looks upon the other bank, 

Where blue forget-me-not grows rank ; 
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“* Where purple loosestrife paints the sedge ;— 
Where bryony and yellow bine, 
Locked in blush-bramble, climb the hedge, 
And white convolvulus enshrine. 
Nestled in leaves, they all appear 
Each other's flowers to nurse and rear. 


“There mused he like a child of yore, 
With sense not trammelled or misled 
By cog and wheel of human lore: 
On Nature’s simple teachings fed. 
The Shaper of his destiny 
He felt was smiling from the sky. 


* There with soft notes his fife he filled— 
A mere tin plaything from the mart, 
With holes at equal distance drilled, 
To which his fingers grace impart, 
While it obeys his lips’ control, 
And is a crutch unto his soul.” 


Whilst this will show in some measure what an exquisite 
country picture Dr. Hake can show us, the following stanzas 
with which the poem concludes, will illustrate the writer's 
idea of his own art. 


‘* His past as one long present glares. 
In it he lives his life again, 
To glory in his former cares ;— 
He finds not one that was in vain. 
On their bright gallery intent, 
He sees the term of trial spent. 
“‘ That is not all,—the mirror thrown 
Upon his future, shows that Time 
Has marked the poet for his own ; 
That, in his destiny sublime, 
Upon his soul these trials came 
To feed, to purify its flame. 
“ The purblind foes he knew of old 
Distorted o’er those mirrors drift. 
Compelled their purpose to unfold 
To all who minds and motives sift— 
The fountain of the poisoned jet, 
The sting that in his flesh was set. 


“* While he had read for human kind 
What breathes from Nature’s sacred face, 
They saw it not—for they were blind— 
This gift for all the human race. 
These he beholds borne down at last, 
By the same flood that whelms the past. 


** Becalmed on her divinest height, 
Lives Nature's ever-musing sage, 
New orders calling into light ;— 
The masters of a grander age. 
To Nature true, and true to Art, 
Thus the great poet played his part. 


One word more. On the cover is a singularly beautiful 
and emblematical design, and throughout the work are 
illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hughes, of the excellence of 
which the specimens we are enabled to give render it 
unnecessary for us to speak. 


—_—_—_@—____. 


GERMANY. 


“FERDINAND LassaLLe” is the title of a “novel al 
fresco,” as the author styles it, by Isidor Gaiger, in two 
Volumes, just published by A. Hurtleben (of Vienna, Pest, 
and Leipsic). The romantic life of that extraordinary man 
is here vividly and graphicaily presented to the reader, and 

as enabled the author, without scarcely ever resorting to 
fiction, but, by almost literally adhering to the truth, to 
Produce a very exciting and, at the same time, instructive 
novel. If, from a moral point of view, the book is not 





immaculate, and cannot be exactly recommended for its 
purity, the fault must be attributed to the nature of the 
wonderful story itself, which occasionally presents incidents 
that make one blush for humanity—nay, that would be far 
too mildly spoken—which are disgusting and revolting in 
the highest degree; but the author must be acquitted of 
any attempt to embellish vice, or to pander to vicious 
tastes. On the contrary, he writes with that seva 
indignatio which must fill every right-minded man on 
hearing of such wickedness and cruelty as is here nar- 
rated, and the general tenor of the work is, therefore, 
decidedly moral. Many of my readers being probably un- 
acquainted with the hero of the novel, it may not be out of 
place here to give a brief sketch of his life. An essay by 
R. Gottschall, in his “‘ Portraits and Studies,” vol. ii., on 
this remarkable man, begins in these words,— 

‘‘ Among the individuals who have taken an active share 
in the history of these latter years, Ferdinand Lassalle 
occupies a prominent rank. Both as philosopher and as 
agitator he has exercised a wide-spread influence, the 
traces of which have not been extinguished with his life. 
Altogether, the variety of elements mixed up in his whole 
nature render him one of the most interesting phenomena 
which the intellectual life of modern times has produced.” 
He was born at Breslau, April 11, 1825, of Jewish parents. 
His father, himself a wealthy merchant, destined the son 
for the mercantile career, and accordingly, after passing 
through the grammar school of his native town, he was 
sent to the Commercial Academy of Leipsic. A Hercules 
at the distaff, in half the time he absolved the triennial 
course of that institution. But instead of then entering 
business, he, following the bent of his own inclination, had 
himself inscribed as a student in the Breslau University. 
Here he soon distinguished himself among. his fellow- 
students by his profound knowledge of Hegel, as well as 
by his eloquence. Afterwards he continued his. studies at 
Berlin, where, being supplied with ample funds by his 
father, he displayed his aristocratic tastes, and lived in the 
style of a fashionable gentleman, though not without 
assiduously cultivating his mind, and earnestly pursuing 
his profound studies. Having visited Paris, in 1846, and 
made the acquaintance of Heine there, that poet wrote to 
Varnhagen von Ense in the following eulogistic terms 
about him,— 

“‘ My friend, Herr Lassalle, the bearer of this, is a young 
man of the most excellent gifts; with the most profound 
erudition, the most extensive knowledge, the greatest acute- 
ness, I have ever met with, and the richest endowment of 
expression he combines an energy of will, and an ability 
for action which astonish me.” 

On his return to Berlin he made an acquaintance which 
was destined to be of the greatest importance to his whole 
life—it was that of the Countess Hatzfeld, who was then 
suing for a divorce from her cruel and licentious husband, 
and was forsaken even by her parents. His chivalrous 
sense, his spirit of enterprise, and the interest with which 
the Countess personally inspired him, though much his 
senior, determined him to take her part in the most decided 
manner, and to come to her rescue. And the youth of 
twenty persevered in his almost gigantic efforts until he 
finally succeeded in obtaining a favourable result for his 
protégée. Of course, Mrs. Grundy did not fail to suspect 
both him and the Countess of impure motives; but never 
was slander more unfounded. A very highly placed per- 
sonage in Berlin long after said of him: “I'd give all Las- 
salle’s philosophical and law works for the deed of his 
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youth, for his chivalrous interposition on behalf of a per- 


secuted woman.”’ For the particulars of this sad affair I 
must refer the reader to the above-mentioned novel, where 
they will find the details told without any exaggeration, 
but most circumstantially. 


In 1857 Lassalle surprised the learned world by the first 
fruit of his philosophical and philological studies, being 
“ The Philosophy of Heraclitus the Obscure of Ephesus,” 
&c., and in 1859 he surpassed even that great achievement 
by another equally learned and original work: ‘“‘The System 
of Acquired Rights, a Reconciliation between the Positive 
Law and the Philosophy of Law” (2 vols. Leipsic, Brock- 
haus). In the interval between those two chef d’ceuvres he 
found time to write and publish an Historical Tragedy: 
“Francis von Sickingen,” which, though deficient in the 
higher qualities of poetry, is not devoid of other great 
merits, and his first political pamphlet, ‘‘ The Italian War 
and the Task of Prussia, a Voice of Democracy,” which 
even now deserves reading. I pass over some minor 
literary publications on Fichte and Lessing, to speak of 
one which created great sensation at the time, and the 
effects of which continue to the present day. It is “ Herr 
Julian Schmidt, the Literary Historian,”’ edited with the 
Compositor’s Commentary (Berlin, 1862). Schmidt, the 
former editor of the Grensboten, a weekly periodical, which 
like one of your own weeklies, was fond of immolating 
author after author at the shrine of its dogmatic and arro- 
gant course of criticism, had some years previously col- 
lected his various articles on German authors, and published 
them as ‘“‘A History of German Literature,” in which he, 
having grown more and more presumptuous by his weekly 
giving the law from his editorial chair, ventured even to 
attack Goethe and Schiller, and assumed altogether a papal 
infallibility. But Lassalle, in his pamphlet, exposed with a 
withering satire and an easy superiority, both in taste and 
acuteness, Schmidt's fallacies, total want of imagination 
and poetical feeling, and, moreover, showed him to be 
guilty of that very confusion in his occasional metaphors 
which the critic imputed to most of the poets and writers 
he treated of in his History of Literature. That fiery 
onslaught seriously impaired Schmidt’s reputation, and it 
has never recovered from the blows inflicted. He still 
writes books and articles, or articles which he afterwards 
turns into books, but his authority is all but gone. Since 
last year he has been an occasional contributor to the 
Atheneum, the editor of which probably thinks he has made 
a great acquisition in being able to parade the name of 
“Julian Schmidt” before the eyes of his readers. But 
transivit gloria mundi ! 

The rest of Lassalle’s publications are all on the subject 
of the great question of the day—labour and capital, for 
since 1862 he headed the movement among the German 
workmen, and his fiery eloquence procured him large ad- 
herence among them. He was for “and of the State,” and 
in 1863 founded the German Working Men’s League, the 
object of which is, ‘‘in a peaceful and legal way, especially 
by gaining over the public mind in their favour, to secure 
universal suffrage.” In the novel, this activity of his as 
demagogue is very ably worked out; he is there reported to 
have had an interview with the late King of Prussia, whom 
he forewarned of the coming storm in 1848; whether truth 
or fiction I don’t know, but the incident is most ably told. 
He is also brought into contact with Bismarck; but the 
two acted on each other like the two opposite poles. Cer- 
tain it is that the Prussian Government tried to render him 
innocuous, first by offering him place, now by cajolery, now 
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by imprisonment and prosecution; but nothing, neither 
fair nor foul means, availed them, he was not to be won 
over nor daunted, but remained firm to his self-imposed 
task—the emancipation of labour and raising the oppressed 
classes, until, at length, being jilted by a lady to whom he 
was engaged, he, who all his life had been opposed to duel- 
ling, provoked a challenge from the more fortunate lover by 
writing a letter insulting to the lady, and thus fell a 
victim to his own—folly, I had almost said, at the early age 
of thirty-nine! His body was conveyed from Geneva, 
where the duel had taken place, to Breslau, and on the way 
thousands of workmen flocked to the stations and towns 
where the corpse passed to do honour to his remains. At 
Breslau his aged mother, on receiving the dead body of her 
illustrious son, is reported to have exclaimed: “ Now, at 
last, he is mine; in his life he belonged to mankind.” 


Du Bois Reymond’s confession of ‘ ignoramus and igno- 
rabimus,” made in the discourse of his noticed by me some 
time back, ‘‘On the Limits of our Knowledge of Nature,” 
continues to be discussed with unflagging interest, and 
Philipp Spiller, an industrious writer, has just put forth a 
new volume opposing or denying the truth of that confes- 
sion, its title being “The Knowledge of Nature, its 
Pretended and Real Limits” (Berlin, Denicke), with a 
motto from Goethe: “ The greatest happiness of thinking 
man is to have discovered the discoverable, and divined 
the undiscoverable.” He disputes, as I have said, both 
confessions of Du Bois Reymond, whose “ ignoramus” 
referred to the as yet unexplained natural phenomena, 
while the “ ignorabimus ” referred to the wholly and ever 
inexplicable relation of force to matter and of matter to 
consciousness. Spiller, who is evidently a profound physi- 
cist, has a very simple explanation for all the former cases. 
‘“‘ The atoms of matter,” he says, “are absolutely dead and 
powerless ; the real force of the universe lies in the universal 
ether alone.” As to the other difficulty, he is not quite so 
sure of the correctness of his solution, but it is equally 
simple. I need only translate his concluding words in 
order to present it to the reader. ‘* We must therefore look 
for the nature of the soul in the living reciprocal action of 
the atoms of the matter of the well-organised body on the 
universal ether, that all-ruling soul of the universe.” Not 
every one may be inclined to accept these solutions of the 
great enigmas of life; but, for all that, so instructive is 
the volume in which they are contained that no one will 
regret having read it. It is only to be marvelled at that so 
well-disciplined and acute a mind, as the learned author's 
evidently is, should have overlooked the obvious fact that 
he has only given another name to the great first cause— 
usually yclept ‘‘ God.” 

Messrs. List and Francke, Leipzic, have just issued ® 
catalogue of the valuable and rich library of the late Pro- 
fessor Bastanzi, of Hamburg, to be sold by auction on 
April 30th next. The catalogue, containing 4,000 numbers, 
includes several other libraries, among them rare Polish and 
Hungarian prints, together with a collection of autographs 
and MS. documents, as well as an old valuable crucifix 
carved in ivory. 

The printers’ strike at Leipzig, it is hoped, is approach- 
ing its end. Its consequences are now plainly enough 
visible in the weekly Leipzig catalogues, which show 10 
inconsiderable diminution in publications. ; 

You are misinformed as to F. David's having retired 
from his post at the Leipzic Gewandhaus; he, indeed, 
intended doing so, but has since reconsidered the matter 
and abandoned his intention. 
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FRANCE. 


THERE is what is called the Mystery of Numbers, and 
France has certainly just now “room and verge enough” 
for her salvation. In taking care of NumBer I., a choice 
is curiously presented to her at this moment between— 


Louis Philippe II. 
La Republique III. 
Napoléon IV. and 
Henri V. 


The worst of it is that, instead of caring particularly for 
any of these numbers; she seems, at any rate, for the time 
being, to prefer Sixes and Sevens! 

The Empress Eugénie, as well as the Prince Louis 
Napoleon [Prince Imperial no longer, because possibly 
any day Emperor] was invited by the Kaiser Francis 
Joseph to the Vienna Exhibition. It is comprehensible 
enough, however, that the Prince alone has accepted the 
invitation. 

At the Gaieté the attraction.is La Poule aux eufs d'or; 
at the Chateau d’Eau, Les Pommes d’or; at the Menus 
Plaisirs, La Cocotte aux aufs d'or. Toujours d'or! 
“Gold, gold, nothing but gold!” 

The determination at length arrived at in regard to the 
Column of Vendéme is, as you will see, not to reconstruct 
it, at any rate as yet! And, even if they do so later on, 
not to replace on its summit the ‘statue of Napoleon! 
Instead of his effigy, they propose, wherever they can 
afford it, to put there in his place the figure of a French 
soldicr! In meanness these soi-disant Republicans are 
certainly consistent. They won't hear of any such simple 
mark of homage being paid to the memory of the very man 
who raised that grand trophy, not in his own glorification, 
but in honour of the veterans he had so often led to 
victory—the monument destroyed by the Commune being, 
in its very title, the column, not of Napoleon, but of the 
Grand Army. When nearly 200,000 of the later soldiers 
of France were quietly interned as prisoners of war in 
Germany, it seemed almost appropriate that the Column 
of the Grand Army should. come down, if merely as an 
ironical anachronism. Only the Commune, in prostrating 
it, must needs add anachronism to anachronism by doing 
80 as a protest against Napoleonism! Forgetting altogether 
that they were destroying, not a monument raised (I must 
insist upon this) by the Grand Army to Napoleon, but by 
Napoleon to the Grand Army. And now, by way of 
tendering themselves consistent to the last, they are 
talking (in the contingency of the Column being ever 
te-erected) of placing upon it—of all mal a propos 
times that could possibly have been selected, upon 
the morrow of the disastrous and for French soldiers 
utterly inglorious Franco-German war—an effigy, forsooth, 
of—a French soldier! Not of the greatest of all French 
soldiers—not of him of whom Sir William Napier, the 
English Historian of the Peninsular War has spoken in 
the life of his brother, Sir Charles, the Conqueror of 
Scinde, as—‘‘the greatest of all soldiers!” No, instead of 
him, one of those typical heroes who laid down their arms 
y platoons, by battalions before the uhlans of the Prussian 

illiam, before the diplomacy of Bismarck, before the 
Strategy of Moltke, before the artillery of Von Roon? In 
What costume, I wonder, will the effigy, if it be ever 
raised there, appear? At the Jeast not in that of the 
Cent Gardes who have been disbanded ! Any more than 
in that of the National Guard which has been also scattered. 
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Asa Turco perhaps? Asa Zouave, or as a Chasseur? 
But it is idle guessing—doubly idle seeing that whoever is 
placed there will be pretty certain to come down again by 
the rur sooner or later. From its prominence, at a super- 
ficial glance, the Column of Vendéme might almost have 
been dubbed the nose of Paris. And assuredly the 
Parisians hit upon a very bright idea indeed, under the 
Commune, in cutting their own nose off to spite their face ! 

Already I have spoken here of gold being so much the 
rage in the theatrical world of the French capital. And it 
is perfectly consistent with this that Messrs. Albert 
Milland and Gaston Tolivet have brought out together 
with great success their two act comedy in verse called 
Plutus, at the Vaudeville. 

Another new play of Sardou’s also entitled Andrea, 
indifferently constructed, but inimitably acted, has been 
brought out triumphantly at the Gymnase. 

Auguste Scheler’s Dictionnaire d’Etymologie francaise 
has just made its appearance, the first edition, which was 
issued from the press a dozen years ago, that is in 1861, 
having at length been exhausted. 

A splendid library collected together by an eminent 
bibliomaniac of Bordeaux has been latterly sold in lots for 
a sum that may be set down in the aggregate at close upon 
100,000 francs—to be precise, 98,100 francs. 

Professor Coindet has very recently presented a price- 
less treasure to the public library of Geneva—namely, the 
original manuscript of Rousseau’s Emile with corrections 
and notes all in the author’s handwriting. 

Dictionaries are certainly in vogue just now among the 
French bibliopoles. Lexicographers we presume have 
been heartened to fresh efforts by the crowning triumph of 
the chief amongst them, M. Littré. Therefore it seems 
hardly surprising under the circumstances to observe that 
a new edition, to be published by subscription, is announced 
of the Dictionnaire de Besche-elle. 

Voltaire’s statue has been carried to its new destination 
in the Square Monge, and there placed on the fresh pedestal 
described in my last communication. . 

Another contribution to the history of the siege has 
appeared in Madame Juliette Lamber’s “Journal d’une 
Parisienne.” 

A romance, the scene of which is fixed in Paris during 
the reign of Napoleon III., has appeared from the hand 
of Hector Malot, under the title of ‘Un Mariage sous le 
Second Empire.” pnp 

The latest issue of the Bibliothtque Franklin includes 
“La Mort de I’Ivrogne par Dickens !” 

Jean Grange has brought out in “ Lettres d'un Paysan ” 
a work entirely akin to his former productions. 

Latour Saint Ybars, already favourably known. by his 
“Virginie,” has been giving a private reading of a new 
unpublished dramatic poem of his, entitled “ Alexandre le 
Grand.” By those who were present it 1s spoken of with 
something like enthusiasm. Another reading of it—in 
public—is spoken of as probable before the work has been 


actually published. 


— 


THE THEATRES. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The revival of Little Em’'ly at this house has proved most 
attractive, and seems likely to dispel the clouds which 
seemed gathering round it. Mr. Halliday’s arrangement 
of David Copperfield is open to the usual objection to all 
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dramatisations of novels, that it comprises too much, and 
is obscure without a thorough knowledge of the original, 
but the piece is skilfully arranged though somewhat spun 
out, and combines the story of the flight of Little Em'ly 
and the exposure of Uriah Heep, by Mr. Micawber. The 
arrangement affords opportunity for plenty of scenic dis- 
play; the wreck of the “‘ Rosa’’ and the death of Ham and 
Steerforth is cleverly managed, and the Cloisters of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, with the now familiar snowstorm effect, 
is a really beautiful scene. The “ ark on the sands,” with 
the view of Yarmouth, and the departure of the emigrant 
ship, are also well painted and effective scenes. The act- 
ing was of various kinds of merit, the serious parts being 
all well performed. The bluff fisherman, Peggotty, was 
represented to the life by that sterling artist Mr. S. Emery; 
admirable was his acting as the good-humoured uncle be- 
fore the flight of his niece, and his scene with Martha in 
the cloisters, where he first learns of Em'ly’s return to 
London, was real and pathetic. Mr. Emery’s Peggotty 
may rank with the best impersonations of our best actors, 
a performance of singular reality, truthfulness, and power. 
Miss Marie Dalton looks the unhappy heroine, and in the 
scene where she is taunted by Rosa Dartle, acted with a 
great deal of pathos; in the earlier scenes she has but little 
to do. Miss Addison is a zealous Rosa Dartle, but is 
scarcely well suited ; her acting is better in the first scenes, 
but she denounces the unhappy Em'ly with a good deal of 
fervour. Mr. Rignold is a fair Ham, but does not attempt 
any dialect. The whole of the Peggotty and Little Em'ly 
scenes are indeed most admirably represented, and consti- 
tute the chief attraction of the piece, much of the acting 
being extremely finished. The comic portion is very far 
inferior to the other. The actors certainly show plenty of 
zeal, but they exaggerate their parts to a most unpleasant 
extent. Exception must be made in favour of Mr. Wood, 
who, though by no means at home, as Uriah Heep, re- 
frained from exaggeration, and was a fair but somewhat 
tame representative of the character, though by no means 
so good as Mr. Joseph Irving. Of Mr. Eldred’s Micawber, 
though he was received with every manifestation of delight, 
we can only say that it was not the Micawber of Dickens, 
but a grotesque and farcical creation of the actor himself, 
over-coloured and exaggerated. All the unctuousness of 
the character disappeared, and what was presented to us 
by no means realised the ideal of either author or adapter. 
To raise a laugh at almost every word or action may be 
pleasing to the actor, but it should not be done by the sac- 
rifice of the chief portion of the actor's art, that of accu- 
rately reproducing a character. Nor can it be considered 
justifiable to introduce reminiscences of Dr. Pangloss. 
The opening scenes were tolerable, but the horseplay and 
buffoonery in the last act were utterly out of place, except 
in a harlequinade. Of the other comic characters we for- 
bear to speak ; they were also marked by the same tendency 
to exaggeration as in the case of Mr. Eldred. Mr. Conway 
is a sufficiently innocent David, and Mr. Canninge a good 
Traddles. The piece is well worth seeing, even with the 
drawbacks mentioned above, and if the comedians would 
practise more restraint would be better still. 





A second visit to the Opera Comique confirmed our 
pleasant impressions of the The Bohemians, which goes 
as brightly and briskly as ever. We omitted in our first 
notice to do full justice to the grotesque humour of Mr. 
Odell, who has made a careful and complete study of the 
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part of the manager, and plays with a marked eccentricity 
of action which is really very curious and amusing. ; 

The Prisoner of War, by Douglas Jerrold, is, it is said, 
to be brought out at the Gaiety. This was first produced, 
at Drury Lane, in 1842, with a very strong cast, including 
Messrs. Phelps, Anderson, G. Bennett, Keeley and Morris 
Barnett, Mrs. Keeley and Miss Fortescue. Mr. Brough 
will probably play Mr. Keeley’s part. 

The next novelty at the Lyceum is to be a version, by 
Mr. W. G. Wills, of “‘ Eugene Aram,” with Mr. Henry 
Irving as the hero. Mr. Irving’s reading of Hood's poems 
is very fine, and the character will be suited to him. We 
recommend Mr. Wills to write this time in actual prose, 
instead cf prosaic verse. 

King Fohn is the subject of Mr. Reece's burlesque at 
the Strand. 

At Mr. Chatterton’s benefit, on Saturday, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby are to appear in King Lear. 

The engagement of Herr Bandmann at the Princess’ 
Theatre, whieh terminated last Saturday, has afforded a 
great treat to the admirers of the German actor. His best 
part is unquestionably his original part of Narcisse, not- 
withstanding the unsympathetic nature of the drama; in 
this his acting is very fine, in the last scenes more 
particularly. The scene in which Narcisse recognises in 
Madame de Pompadour the faithless wife he has sought 
so long, can scarcely be paralleled for intensity and tragic 
expression. Herr Bandmann, however, scarcely seems to 
carry his audience wholly along with him, and he has a 
tendency to exaggeration which much destuoys the effect 
of an otherwise fine performance. He has improved much 
in his pronunciation of English, and now that Mr. Fechter 
has left us, stands as almost the chief of the romantic 
school of acting. Mrs. Bandmann plays as charmingly as 
in the old days when she was the idol of the Liverpool 
playgoers. We shall hope to see them at the Princess’ 
again after their provincial tour. 


->- 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tue Mass in F, written by Mr. Crowther Alwyn, and 
first sung at St. Alban’s, Holborn, under Mr. Walker's 
direction, will be performed at the Crystal Palace Concert 
on Saturday. 

At next Wednesday’s Philharmonic Concert Men- 
delssohn’s Walpurgisnacht will be included in the pro- 
gramme, and the Requiem, by Brahms, so frequently 
mentioned in the German papers, will be given for the 
first time in England. 

The committee of the Bristol Festival, to which we 
alluded a few weeks ago as likely to take its place among 
the great provincial music meetings, has shown a_ wise 
discretion in engaging the services of Mr. Charles Hallé 
as conductor, not only because of his personal ability, 
but because he will take with him to the western city his 
famous Manchester orchestra. ‘This we'l-known band, 
second only in brilliancy and precision of execution to that 
of Mr. Manns, will be a host in itself, and will prove 
immeasurably superior to the ‘‘ scratch ” orchestras drawn 
from all quarters of the country, and playing under a loca 
conductor who scarcely understands his work, which often 
mar the festivals of the Three Choirs. i 

England, we regret to hear, will be very inefficiently 
represented in the musical instrument department of the 
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Vienna Exhibition, whereas the show from the Continental 
makers will be very extensive. 

Mdme. Schumann has secured the valuable aid of Herr 
oachim and Signor Piatti for her concluding pianoforte 
recital this afternoon, and the performance thus becomes 
achamber concert of the highest artistic excellence. 


Mr. Henry Leslie has provided a rich programme for his 
Lenten Concert this evening Mendelssohn's famous eight- 
part psalm, ‘‘ Judge me O God,” and Schumann’s twenty- 
third psalm for female voices being the chief choral 
numbers, while the solos bid fair to be equally choice if 
Mr. Sims Reeves is well enough to sing, Mr. Santley 
being also engaged. It would be absolutely impossible to 
provide a richer feast in sacred music than is given at this 
annual performance under Mr. Leslie’s direction. 


The musical arrangements of our London churches are 
altogether eclipsed by some of the New York establish- 
ments, where, as at Trinity Church, there are two organs 
and six organists. 

It is a somewhat singular coincidence that at the 
moment when Archbishop Manning has banished lady 
choristers from the Roman Catholic churches female 
voices should have been introduced in the new church of 
St. Patrick, Kensington, where ultra-ritual prevails. 

Having, at his first lecture last week, traced the growth 
of the oratorio from the miracle plays and kindred works 
of the primitive church, Herr Pauer’s programme last night 
included a survey of the subject down to the period of 
the composers of the Passion Music, of whom John Sebas- 
tian Bach is unquestionably the greatest. The illustrations 
were to include a selection from the Passion of Schutz and 
Keiser. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music give their 
terminal concert this evening under Mr. John Hullah’s 
direction. Since Mr. Hullah’s appointment these per- 
formances have so materially increased in general interest 
that it becomes a question well worthy of consideration, 
whether they should not be regularly given in the Hanover 
Square Rooms instead of in the room, which is far too 
small for the purpose, where they are usually held. 

The “ Royal” Society of Musicians is making good its 
claim to the title, the Prince of Wales having consented 
to preside at the forthcoming annual dinner, thus accepting 
the same office which his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
so worthily filled last year. We trust that the arrange- 
ments for the festival will be more satisfactory than they 
were in 1872, when, if we remember rightly, there was no 
one to return thanks for the Army or the Navy. 

We are glad to hear that there is but little probability 
that the proposal for the removal of the Royal Academy 
of Music to South Kensington will be carried out. 

Mr. Nelson Varley, the young English tenor, whose 
singing attracted considerable attention some time since, 
'$now in America, where he is making an excellent repu- 
lation. He is engaged with Mr. Whitney for the forthcoming 
festival of the Handel and Haydn Society at New York. 

Among the flowers of American musical criticism which 
We cull now and again from the numerous so-called art 
Papers published in the States, the following choice descrip- 
tion of Mdme. Lucca’s powers, from the Boston Metronome, 
deserves a place: ‘Her vocal movement is exceedingly 
tee, and she possesses a most acute manipulation of the 
=.” articulation ; her voice is consequently in perfect 

8. 
—— American cousins are having a Lenten season of 
1an Opera at the Academy of Music at New York, with 
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Mdme. Lucca and Madlle. Kellogg as prime donne. As 
regards the other members of the company, however, the 
less said the better, for they are, as a body, not only unequal 
to their work, but decidedly inferior in their vocal powers. 

The Welsh Choral Union, the only body in London 
which still keeps alive the Welsh melodies with accom- 
paniment of a band of harps, opens its season on Monday 
evening next in the Hanover Square Rooms, under the 
direction of Mr. John Thomas. 

In the “‘ book of the words” placed in the hands of the 
audience (on payment of the inevitable sixpence), at M. 
Gounod’s concerts, the French composer gives a list of 
the pieces which have been published with his name in 
London, but which, he asserts, are either incorrect versions 
of, or arrangements from, his music. With singular in- 
consistency in the same pages we see M. Gounod com- 
mitting the identical sin for which he thus pillories the 
London publishers, inasmuch as we find added to the works 
of Mozart and other eminent writers the words “ arranged 
by M. Gounod.”” Surely, our Gallican visitor forgets the 
** second and great commandment ;” at any rate, it is ob- 
viously a greater crime to arrange Mozart than Gounod, 
and he will, therefore, do well to omit this list in future. 

The minor societies of the metropolis and its suburbs 
continue to show an unmistakeable advance on the older 
bodies in their performance of the works of recent com- 
posers. At the next concert of the St. Thomas’ Choral 
Society, conducted by Signor Randegger, Costa's Naaman 
will be performed, and the Brixton Choral Society has Mr. 
Cowen’s Rose Maiden in the bills for its next performance. 

Among the artists engaged for the forthcoming season 
of the Musical Union are Vieuxtemps, Auer, Jaell, and 
Duvernoy. 

Professor Ella intends to repeat his lectures on Dramatic 
Music at some private houses at the West-end. 

Les Cent Vierge has been successfully produced at 
Vienna. 

Mdme. Viguier was the pianiste at last Sunday’s concert 
at the Paris Conservatoire, playing Beethoven's concerto 
in C minor. 

Faure took his farewell of the Paris Opéra last week in 
La Coupe du Roi de Thulé. 

The death is announced at Paris of Adolphe Louis 
Eugéne Fétis, the second son of the historian. He was 
the author of several comic operas. 

The season of the Teatro della Commedia at Milan 
has been commenced with Flotow’s L’Ombra. At the 
Teatro di Verona, Punchielli’s J Promessi Sposi—the 
novelty announced by Mr. Gye for his Covent Garden 
season—is to be played on the re-opening of the house at 
Easter. 

Mr. Charles Deffell’s new and romantic opera, The 
Corsair, was produced at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, 
with but small success. We shall notice the opera in 
detail next week, but will at present only say that the work 
lacks musical form and coherence, and is deficient in 
originality of treatment. 


—-~ 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 








Tuere used to be a talk in the old days of a factious Opposi- 
tion and of an eager scrambling after power by place-hunters. 
Neither of those associations at any rate can be for one moment 
directed against Mr. Disraeli and the great Conservative Party 
who are marshalled under his Leadership. During the late 
Ministerial crisis they have scattered these old gibes to the four 
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winds of heaven. For throughout it they have acted with loyalty 
to the Crown, to the country and to themselves, while even their 
Opponents will admit that they have acted towards them with 
the utmost magaanimity. The character of the party is raised 
throughout the United Kingdom by their abstention from grasp- 
ing at the first opportunity, the leader of the party being more 
widely recognised than ever as being, what the Duke of Rich- 
mond called him on Thursday evening in the Lords, “ one of the 
greatest statesmen of the day.” ; . 

The largest revenue ever collected in peace time is the golden 
apple of discord to be dropped out of the Budget this year by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Unhappily, in regard to the sur- 
plus of £4,000,000 resulting from this grand haul of from 
£75,000,000 to £76,000,000 (the anticipated expenditure being 
probably between {71,000,000 and £72,000,000)—there can be 
little doubt as to what can be done with it. The bulk of it will 
have to go of course to pay off scores in the matter of that 
muddled arbitration which has benefited only one man on this 
side of the Atlantic—we mean Lord Ripon; for it gained him a 
Marquisate. 

The posthumous novel of Lord Lytton appears from the press 
on the very day on which this impression of our journal is pub- 
lished. Since * Pelham” came forth, forty-five years ago, first of 
all to captivate the readers of Bulwer, it is the first time that a 
sense. of, grief has been mingled with the hitherto delightful 
announcement of another fiction from that master-hand ! 

George Henry Lewes, the biographer of Goethe and the his- 
torian of philosophy, has another work, one of his profoundest, 
all but ready for publication, called “ Problems of Life and 
Mind.” 

The Right Hon. Austen Layard, whose memoir and portrait 
we gave in our last number, has just now contributed an article 
in the Spanish language to the Athen@um of Madrid, the Revista 
di Espana. The article in question is a paper on Veslasquez. 
And the incident is certainly exceptional in the history of our 
ambassadors at Madrid. 

William Longman, the publisher-author, already honourably 
known in letters for his exhaustive historical work in two volumes 
on one of the greatest of our Kings, Edward III., is now well on 
in the preparation of his promised work on the three St. Paul’s 
Cathedrals that have occupied that central site in our vast 
capital. 

Eugene Aram, already the hero of Bulwer’s romance and 
Hood's ballad, is now to be the hero of a drama as well, Mr..W. 
G. Wills’ new play so called being underlined as the next attrac- 
tion at the Lyceum. 

Another bicentenary celebration—this time at Naples and for 
Salvator Rosa! They always remind us—these fussings of 
small people over the great who have long gone—of the swarm- 
ing of ants over a tombstone. 

The choice little gallery of modern pictures made by an art 
collector near Wolverhampton (Mr. Edwin Dixon, of Merrivale 
Grove) realised under the hammer at Christie and Manson’s on 
Friday £16,500. 

At the same fashionable auction mart to-day there are being 
scattered the jewéls of Mr. Lizardi, the wealthy merchant after 
whom there is now a hue and cry. 

Twice last week—once on Monday se’nnight with the Heir 
Apparent, once on Thursday with the Duchess of Teck—the 
Princess of Wales went to the Olympic to witness the perform- 
ance of Little Em'ly, the dramatised version of “* David Copper- 
field.” 

The nose of Guy Faux, the baby hippopotamus at the Zoo, is 
effectually put out of joint at last by the latest new sensational 
stranger of the animal kingdom in this country—a five foot long 
porpoise, now wallowing in the Aquarium at Brighton, and only 
the other day caught off Winchelsea. 

To the heart's delight of all the schoolboys in England, a new 
illustrated periodical, descriptive of all the games in doors and 
out, and of every kind of sportive amusement, has just began 
cuaaing its weekly and monthly course at 14d. and 7d., under the 
title of Cassell’s Popular Recreator. Its motto has been aptly 
chosen—* All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Cricketers will welcome “ Wickets in the West, or the Twelve 
in America,” a record just out by R. A. Fitzgerald. ~ 

Another great orientalist has passed away, almost on the 
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morrow of the death of Stanislaus Julien, in the person of 
Monsieur Panthier, one of the most accomplished masters of the 
Chinese language and Chinese literature in Western Europe, 

On Monday last a stock of rare old books and manuscripts 
late of Boone’s Library in Bond Street, were scattered by that 
modern Thor or Iconoclast, the auctioneer. 

“The Story of Goethe’s Life” announced as forthcoming is 
but an abridgment of Mr. Lewes’ larger biography. 

Mr. Plimsoll’s fair fame, so suddenly acquired but already so 
widely diffused as “the Sailor's Friend” (surely an enviable 
title!) is as pleasant in the nostrils as the scent of seaweed. His 
reception at St. James’ Hall on Saturday evening, at the great 
meeting over which the Earl of Shaftesbury presided as chair. 
man, was enough to stir the blood in his veins. It was like the 
roar of a broadside. 

It is noticed how crowning is falling out of fashion: Napoleon 
III. was never crowned. Louis Philippe before him had no 
coronation. The new Swedish monarch, the grandson of 
Bernadoth, is also to skip the ceremony, the Parliament of 
Sweden having pronounced against it as a costly and idle 
pageantry. 

Mr. James Buchanan, the poet, is said to be seriously ill, and 
has gone to Great Malvern to be benefited by the cold water 
cure. 

Matthew Arnold intends taking up his residence in Surrey, 
after his return from the Continent. 

A new hand-book for the Brighton railway and its branches 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Adams and Francis, of 
Fleet Street. 

The American expedition for the exploration of the lands of 
the Bible is to start in a few weeks, and its object is to inquire 
into the topography, archeology, and physical geography of the 
land comprised under that title. The chief fields of operation 
of this society are to be Arabia, Asia Minor, the far East, and 
the valleys of the Nile—the Tigris and the Euphrates. The 
society hopes to make money as well as discoveries. It has 
organised a business department, and expects to gain a large 
sum by the sale of its publications. 
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AMERICAN GOSSIP. 





STENHOUsSE’s “ Rocky Mountain Saints” has one curious list 
in it—a catalogue of nearly two hundred books (169) pamphlets 
and magazine articles on the Mormons at Utah and Mormonism. 

A ridiculous charge of plagiarism has been thrown out in 
American journalism against Wilkie Collins. Two of the stories 
he is said to have copied turn out to have been his own! Two 
others which he is accused of having cribbed from, prove never 
to have been in existence ! 

Lord Dunraven and the Doctor (Kingsley) who have, since 
last fall, been travelling together in Canada, have arrived at 
Brevoort House, New York, from Washington; and were pre 
paring, by last advices, to take their passage immediately home 
wards, 

Another arrival at the same grand hostelry was Sir Charles 
Bright, the planner and superintendent of the laying of the West 
Indian telegraph cable. 

There is promise of a wonderful peach crop in Delaware. | 

Sensationalism is certainly going a head across the Atlantic, 
for they are advertising now at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
Anixe, “a new emotional sensation !” yi 

The largest compound engine ever constructed in America® 
now in course of manafacture at New York. It is designed for 
the United States frigate Tennessee. 

Bret Harte, prior to his starting on his voyage across the 
Atlantic to England is starring it as a Lecturer at Steinway 1%" 
and is declared by the New York Tribune to ‘rival the gre# 
master of Pickwick.” He is described as keeping his audience 
for an hour and a half in one continuous roar of laughter. 

Tom Taylor’s Ticket of Leave Man, now playing nightly ® 
Beoth’s, is pronounced by Henry Ward Beecher “ better that 
a dozen sermons; Longfellow declaring that he has “see? “ 
several times and always with increased pleasure ;” Prolees 
Morse saying emphatically that “it should be seen by every am 
woman, and child in the metropolis.” 
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